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F all the resolutions which have been en- 
() acted by the law-making powers of the 
different States of our Union, none have been 
so famous and enduring as those adopted by the 
legislature of Kentucky in 1798 and 1799. The 
legislators of older States have often entered 
the political arena and put forth edicts that 
were to settle great conflicts, but their works 
perished with the occasions which brought 
them into use, and have no longer any place 
except the musty pages which record them in 
unused journals. Not so, however, with the 
resolutions of young Kentucky, only half a 
dozen years old when she made them. Her re- 
solves have been living things, fair, active, and 
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mighty, from the moment of their birth, more 
than four-score years ago, until the present 
moment. Thev were the strong foundation on 
which stood the Republican organization when 
it began those assaults upon the Federalists 
which ended in the downfall of the latter and 
the triumph of the former. They were the 
broad platform of the great Democratic party 
which succeeded the Republican. They were 
the animating spirit of the States-rights poli- 
ticians, who were strong when the Constitution 
was adopted, and whose numbers are yet legion 
in different parts of our country. They were 
the badge of true democracy, the test of the 
accepted faith of the party for two generations 
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were when issued by our legislature eight and 
eighty years ago. 

But, as famous and as enduring as these res- 
olutions have been, they have come down to 
our times through tradition and through his- 
tory marred by errors in their wording and 


after their adoption, and there are numerous 
Democrats yet in the land who cherish them 
as their political gospel. They were claimed, 
though erroneously, to have furnished the Pro- 
methean spark which kindled the fiery ordi- 
nance of nullification in South Carolina in, 
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1832. They are believed by numbers to have 
imparted inspiration to the seceding sover- 
eignties which formed the Confederate States 
in 1860 and waged against the United States 
the most stupendous civil war of modern times. 
And they still have their place in the political 
heart of millions of our people North, South, 
East, and West, as fresh and as potent as they 


false interpretations of their meaning. Al- 
though they have again and again been printed 
in hand-bills, in newspapers, in magazines, in 
periodicals, in pamphlets, and in books, it is 
hardly too much to say that there never has 
been a full and accurate reproduction of them 
in any single publication since they were issued 
by our legislature. Their authorship has been 
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partly attributed to one who had no share in 
their composition, and their exclusive paternity 
has been claimed for one of the illustrious trio 
who conceived them, when each of his col- 
leagues was at least entitled to a part of the 
honor. And so the errors in regard to them 
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sented another’s work to the legislature which 
adupted them, and in others, as having had no 
connection whatever with them. Even 3 emi- 
nent an historian as Richard Hildreth com- 
mits the error of placing George Nicholas, in- 
stead of John Breckinridge, in the conference 
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have gone on and on until the distinguished 
Kentuckian who sat in the conference which 
conceived them, presented them to his legisla- 
ture and had them adopted by that body, and 
in reality had more to do with them than any 
other man, has been written down in some his- 
tories as having, like an automaton, only pre- 
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at Monticello which originated them and in the 
legislature of Kentucky which adopted them. 

With a view to correcting some of these his- 
toric blunders and laying before the modern 
reader an accurate copy of these resolutions, as 
well as of other papers connected with them, 
and necessary for their proper understanding, 
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this article has been undertaken. And to ac- 
complish this end no way seems so simple as a 
plain statement of the historic facts concerning 
these resolutions and a reproduction of them, 
together with other papers connected with them, 
from originals now in the possession of the 
writer, which have long been out of print, and 
which are now so rare as to be absolutely be- 
yond the reach of the general reader, As 
these resolutions, although issued in Ken- 
tucky, were not local in character but emi- 
nently national in their scope, there must be 
many outside of this commonwealth who will 
be thankful for a true sight of these celebrities 
of the last century. 

In the summer of 1798 the acts of Congress, 
known as the Alien and Sedition laws were 
passed; the former on the 22d of June and the 
latter on the 14th of July. The alien act was 
designed to rid the country of obnoxious for- 
cigners, and the sedition act to punish citizens 
whose tongues spoke and whose pens wrote 
too severely against the President and Con- 
gress. Never were acts of Congress received 
by a vast majority of the people with more 
bitter and deep condemnation. A cry of in- 
dignation went up against them from every 
quarter of the land. Petitions for their repeal, 
loaded with long lists of signatures, poured in 
from near and distant sections. Public meet- 
ings were held in different States, at which 
burning resolutions of denunciation were 
adopted and defiant speeches uttered by flam- 
ing orators. The opposition newspapers were 
gorged with terrific articles, over such tyrant- 
destroying signatures as “ Brutus” and “ Cas- 
sius,” and inflammatory pamphlets issued to 
swéll the fearful ery of abhorrence. Distin- 
guished foreigners, who had helped with their 
money or their swords to gain our liberty, fled 
from the home of the free as from a land reek- 
ing with pestilence. The officers of the Federal 
courts, metamorphosed into human gaggers and 
newspaper censors, used the might of their po- 
sition for crushing their fellow citizens who 
had presumed to write or speak unbecomingly 
of the powers that ruled. Matthew Lyon, a 
member of Congress from Vermont, was in- 
dicted, in the United States Court of that State, 
for having too severely criticised the conduct 
of the President and of Congress, fined one 
thousand dollars, and incarcerated in the loath- 
some prison of Vergennes for four months. In- 
dictments were found against other leading men 
for similar offenses, and the fate of Lyon held 
up as an earnest of what all might expect who 


presumed to exercise the freedom of speech and 
the freedom of the press, guaranteed by the 
second amendment of the Constitution. The 
Federal majority which passed these obnoxious 
laws still existed in Congress, but, blind to this 
portentous uprising of the people against them, 
valmly looked upon the gathering storm with- 
out due efforts to arrest it until it gathered a 
strength which finally swept them from power. 

In the midst of this tremendous excitement 
incident to the alien and sedition laws, John 
Breckinridge, of Kentucky, and Wilson C. 
Nicholas, of Virginia, on a visit to Monticello, 
in the fall of 1798, had a conference with 
Thomas Jefferson as to the unconstitutionality 
of these laws and the best mode of averting 
their danger. From a letter, afterward written 
by Mr. Jefferson to J. Cabell Breckinridge, a 
son of John Breckinridge, some important 
fucts are learned as to this meeting of these 
three distinguished gentlemen, and the origin 
of the Kentucky resolutions. As this letter, 
when a copy of it was found among the papers 
of Mr. Jefferson by his executor, was errone- 
ously assumed to have been written to a son 
of George Nicholas, and first given to the 
public addressed “To Nicholas,” on page 
344, of the fourth volume of Mr. Randolph’s 
Life of Jefferson; and as this mistake has been 
unfortunately repeated, not only in histories 
of Kentucky, but in those of other States, and 
of the United States, a reproduction of it here 
is necessary to the truth of history as well as 
to the elucidation of our subject. A fac simile 
of this letter is given on the preceding pages. 

While it is painful to see in the foregoing 
letter so broad a claim on the part of Mr. Jef- 
ferson to the authorship of these resolutions, 
without an ample acknowledgment that they 
were drafted in conformity with the previously 
agreed views of himself, John Breckinridge, 
Wilson C. Nicholas, and possibly James Madi- 
son; and without a suggestion that they had 
been materially altered by John Breckinridge 
before he laid them before the Kentucky Leg- 
islature, which adopted them, the letter shows 
that, in this meeting at Monticello, it was 
agreed between these distinguished gentlemen 
that the best way to counteract the alien and 
sedition laws was to array the State legislatures 
against them. To this end a series of resolu- 
tions were to be prepared for the Kentucky 
Legislature, which should make this State, in 
co-operation with Virginia, put forth a solemn 
protest against the constitutionality of these 
laws; and Mr. Breckinridge, then a member 
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of the Kentucky Legislature, was to under- 
take to have them adopted by that body. This 
conclusion having been reached in the confer- 
ence, it was but natural and courteous that Mr. 
Jefferson should have been invited to draft the 
resolutions. He was Vice-President of the 
United States and the acknowledged leader 
of the political organization then gathering 
strength for its impending conflict with the 
Federalists, and destined in its triumph to 
make him the successor of Mr. Adams, in 
the presidential chair. The conference, more- 
over, was at the home of. Mr. Jefferson, and it 
would have been scarcely less than rude for 
his guests not to have urged their host to sketch 
the contemplated resolutions. When the prom- 
ise, therefore, of secrecy as to his connection 
with them was made, Mr. Jefferson did draw 
a series of nine resolutions and deliver them to 
Mr. Breckinridge. 

The resolutions thus drawn by Mr. Jeffer- 
son were not, however, identical with those 
which Mr. Breckinridge afterward presented 
to the Kentucky Legislature and which were 
adopted by that body. The first seven of the 
Breckinridge or Kentucky resolutions are the 
same as these numbers of the Jefferson draft, 
except as toa few unimportant verbal changes; 
but the 8th and 9th of the Breckinridge or 
Kentucky set are radically different from these 
numbers in the Jefferson series. Mr. Breckin- 
ridge, after receiving the Jefferson draft, evi- 
dently exercised his right to so alter the text 
as to make the resolutions meet his own views, 
and conform to his understanding of their 
tenor and import as agreed in the conference. 
As it is the purpose, however, of this article 
to supply both the Jefferson and Breckinridge 
or Kentucky resolutions, so that each reader 
may judge for himself as to identity or differ- 
ences, no attempt will be here made to point 
out the differences between the two sets. As 
the Jefferson series comes first in the order of 
historic sequence, they will be given first. The 
following is a copy of them as found among his 
papers after his death, and certified by his exec- 
utor, Thomas Jefferson Randolph, as a correct 
transcript: 


THE JEFFERSON RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That the several States composing 
the United States of America, are not united 
on the principle of the unlimited submission 
to the General Government; but that by a 
compact under the style and title of a Consti- 
tution for the United States, and of amend- 
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ments thereto, they constituted a General Gov- 
ernment for special purposes, delegated to 
that Government certain definite powers, re- 
serving each State to itself, the residuary mass 
of right to their own self-government; and 
that whensvever the General Government as- 
sumes undelegated powers, its acts are unau- 
thoritative, void, and of no force; that to this 
compact, each State acceded as a State, and is 
an integral party; its co-States forming us to 
itself, the other party; that the Government 
created by this compact, was not made the ex- 
elusive or final judge of the extent of the pow- 
ers delegated to itself; since that would have 
made its discretion and not the Constitution, 
the measure of its powers; but that, as in all 
other cases of compact among powers having 
no common judge, each party has an equal 
right to judge for itself; as well of infractions 
as of the mode and measure of redress, 

2d. Resolved, That the Constitution of the— 
United States having delegated to Congress a 
power to punish treason, counterfeiting the se- 
curities and current coin of the United States; 
piracies and felonies committed on the high 
seas, and offences against the law of nations, 
and no other crimes whatsoever; and it being 
true as a general principle, and one of the 
amendments to the Constitution having also 
declared that, “the powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or the people; therefore 
the act of Congress passed on the 14th July, 
1798, and entitled, An act in addition to the 
act, entitled an act for the punishment of cer- 
tain crimes against the United States ;” as also 
the act passed by them on the — day of June, 
1798, entitled “An act to punish frauds com- 
mitted on the Bank of the United States;” 
(and all other their acts which assume to cre- 
ate, define or punish crimes, other than those 
so enumerated in the Constitution) are alto- 
gether void and of no force, and that the 
power to create, define and punish such other 
crimes is reserved, and of right appertains 
solely and exclusively to the respective States, 
each within its own territory. 

3d. Resolved, That it is true as a general prin- 
ciple and is also expressly declared, by one of 
the amendments to the Constitution that the 
powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, were reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people; and that no power over the 
freedom of religion, freedom of speech, or free- 
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dom of the press being delegated to the United 
States, by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it 
to the States, all lawful powers respecting the 
same did of right remain, and were reserved to 
the States or the people; that thus was mani- 
fested their determination to retain themselves 
the right of judging how far the licentiousness 
of speech and of the press may be abridged 
without lessening their useful freedom, and 
how far those abuses which can not be separ- 
ated from their use should be tolerated, rather 
than the use be destroyed; and thus also they 
guarded against all abridgement by the United 
States of the freedom of religious opinions and 
exercises and retained to themselves the right 
of protecting the same; as this State, by law 
passed on the general demand of its citizens, 
had already protected them from all human 
restraints or interference, and that in addition 
to this general principle and express declar- 
ation, another and more special provision has 
been made by one of the amendments to the 
Constitution, which expressly declares that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom 
of speech or of the press;” thereby guarding 
in the same sentence and under the same words 
the freedom of religion, of speech, and of the 
press; insomuch that whatever violates either, 
throws down the sanctuary which covers the 
others, and that libels, falsehood, and defam- 
ation equally with heresy and false religion, 
are withheld from the cognizance of federal 
tribunals, that therefore the act of Congress of 
the United States, passed on the 14th day of 
July, 1798, entitled “An act in addition to an 
act, entitled an act for the punishment of cer- 
tain crimes against the United States,” which 
does abridge the freedom ef the press, is not 
law, but is altogether void and of no force. 
4th. Resolved, That alien friends are under the 
jurisdiction and protection of the laws of the 
State wherein they are; that no power over 
them has been delegated to the United States; 
nor prohibited to the individual States, distinct 
from their power over citizens; and it being 
true as a general principle, and one of the 
amendments to the Constitution having also 
declared, that “the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohib- 
ted by it to the States, are reseved to the States 
respectively, or to the people,” the act of the 
Congress of the United States, passed on the 
— day of July, 1798, entitled “An act concern- 
ing aliens,” which assumes powers over alien 


friends not delegated by the Constitution, is not 
law, but is altogether void and of no force. 

5th. Resolved, That, in addition to the gen- 
eral principle, as well as the express declaration, 
that powers not delegated are reserved, another 
and more special provision, inserted in the Con- 
stitution from abundant caution, has declared 
that “the migration or importation of such per- 
sons as any of the States now existing shall 
think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited 
by the Congress prior to the year 1808;” that 
this commonwealth does admit the emigration 
of alien friends, described as the subjects of the 
said act concerning aliens; that a provision 
against prohibiting their migration, is a provis- 
ion against all acts equivalent thereto, as it 
would be nugatory ; that, to remove them when 
emigrated, is equivalent to a prohibition of their 
migration; and is, therefore, contrary to the said 
provision of the Constitution and void. 

6th. Resolved, That the imprisonment of a 
person under the protection of the laws of this 
commonwealth, on his failure to obey the sim- 
ple order of the President to depart out of the 
United States, as is undertaken by the said 
act, entitled “An act concerning aliens,” is 
contrary to the Constitution, one amendment 
of which has provided that “no person shall 
be deprived of liberty without due process 
of law;” and that, another having provided 
that, “in all criminal prosecutions the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a public trial by an 
impartial jury; to be informed of the nature 
and cause of the accusation; to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him; to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his 
favor; and to have the assistance of counsel 
for his defence.” The same act undertaking 
to authorize the President of the United States 
to remove a person out of the United States 
who is under the protection of the law, on his 
own suspicion, without accusation, without jury, 
without public trial, without confrontation of 
the witnesses against him, without hearing wit- 
nesses in his favor, without defence, without 
counsel, is contrary to these provisions, also, 
of the Constitution; is, therefore, not law, but 
utterly void and of no force; that, transferring 
the power of judging any person, who is under 
the protection of the law, from the courts to 
the President of the United States, as is under- 
taken by the same act concerning aliens, is 
against the article of the Constitution, which 
provides that “the judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in courts, the judges of 
which shall hold their offices during good be- 
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havior;” and that the said act is void for that 
reason also; and it is further to be noted that, 
this transfer of judiciary power is to that mag- 
istrate of the General Government who already 
possesses all the executive, and a negative, on 
all the legislative powers. 

ith. Resolved, That the construction applied 
by the General Government (as is evidenced 
by sundry of their proceedings) to those parts 
of the Constitution of the United States, which 
delegate to Congress a power “ To lay and col- 
lect taxes, duties, imports, and excises, to pay 
the debts and provide for the common defence 
and general welfare of the United States, and 
to make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the powers 
vested by the Constitution in the Government 
of the United States, or in any department or 
offices thereof,” goes tu the destruction of all 
the limits prescribed to their power by the Con- 
stitution; that words meant by that instrument 
to be subsidiary only tothe execution of limited 
powers, ought not to be so construed as them- 
selves to give unlimited powers, nor a part to 
be so taken as to destroy the whole residue of 
that instrument; that the proceedings of the 
General Government under color of these arti- 
cles, will be a fit and necessary subject of revisal 
and correction, at a time of greater tranquility, 
while those specified in the preceding resolu- 
tions call for immediate redress. 

8th. Resolved, That a Committee of Confer- 
ence and Correspondence be appointed, who 
shall have in charge to communicate the pre- 
ceding resolutions to the legislature of the 
several States; to assure them that this com- 
monwealth continues in the same esteem for 
their friendship and union which it has mani- 
fested from that moment at which a common 
danger first suggested a common union; that 
it considers union, for specified national pur- 
poses, and particularly for those specified in 
their late federal compact, to be friendly to 
the peace, happiness, and prosperity of all the 
States; that faithful to that compact, according 
to the plain intent and meaning in which it 
was understood and acceded to by the several 
parties, it is sincerely anxious for its preserva- 
tion; that it does also believe that to take from 
the States all the powers of self-government, 
and transfer them to a general and consolidated 
government, without regard to the special dele- 
gations and reservations solemnly agreed to in 
that compact, is not for the peace, happiness, or 
prosperity of these States; and that, therefore, 
this commonwealth is determined, as it doubts 


not its co-States are, to submit to undelegated, 
and consequently unlimited powers in no man 
or body of men, on earth; that in cases of an 
abuse of the delegated powers, the members of 
the General Government being chosen by the 
people, a change by the people would be the 
constitutional remedy; but where powers are 
assumed which have not been delegated, a nul- 
lification of the act is the right remedy; that 
every State has a natural right, in cases not 
within the compact, (casus non faederis) to nul- 
lify of their own authority all assumptions of 
power by others within their limits; that 
without their right they would be under the 
dominion, absolute and unlimited, of whatso- 
ever might exercise this right of judgment for 
them; that, nevertheless this commonwealth, 
from motives of regard and respect for its co- 
States, has wished to communicate with them 
on the subject; that with them alone it is 
proper to communicate, they alone being par- 
ties to the compact, and solely authorized to 
judge in the last resort of the powers exercised 
under it, Congress being not a party, but 
merely the creature of the compact, and sub- 
ject, as to its assumption of power, to the final 
judgment of those by whom, and for whose 
use, itself and its powers were all created and 
modified; that, if the act before specified 
should stand, these conclusions would flow 
from them, that the General Government may 
place any act they think proper on the list of 
crimes, and punish it themselves, whether enu- 
merated or not enumerated by the Constitution 
as cognizable by them; that they may transfer 
its cognizance to the President, or any other 
person, who may himself be the accuser, coun- 
sel, judge, and jury, whose suspicions may be 
the evidence, his order the sentence, his officer 
the executioner, and his breast the sole record 
of the transactions; that a very numerous and 
valuable description of the inhabitants of these 
States being, by this precedent, reduced as out- 
laws to the absolute dominion of one man, and 
the barrier of the Constitution thus swept away 
for us all, no rampart now remains against the 
passions, and the power of a majority in Con- 
gress to protect from a like exportation, or other 
more grievous punishment, the minority of the 
same body, the legislatures, judges, governors, 
and counsellors of the States, nor their other 
peaceable inhabitants, who may venture to re- 
claim the constitutional rights and liberties of 
the States and people, or who for other causes, 
good or bad, may be obnoxious to the views, or 
marked by the suspicion of the President or be 
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thought dangerous to his or their elections, or 
other interests, public or personal; that the 
friendless alien has indeed been selected as the 
safest subject of a first experiment, but the citi- 
zen will soon follow; rather, has already fol- 
lowed; for already has a sedition act marked 
him as its prey; that these and successive acts 
of the same character, unless arrested at the 
threshhold, necessarily drive these States into 
revolution and blood, and will furnish new 
calumnies against republican governments, and 
new pretexts for those who wish it to be be- 
lieved that man can not be governed but by a 
rod of iron; that it would be a dangerous delu- 
sion were a confidence in the men of our choice 
to silence our fears for the safety of our rights; 
that confidence is every where the parent of des- 
potism. Free government is founded in jeal- 
ousy, and not in confidence; it is jealousy, and 
not confidence which prescribes limited con- 
stitutions, to bind down those whom we are 
obliged to trust with power; that our Constitu- 
tion has accordingly fixed the limits to which, 
and no further, our confidence may go. And 
let the honest advocate of confidence read the 
alien and sedition acts, and say if the Consti- 
tution has not been wise in fixing limits to the 
Government it created, and whether we should 
be wise in destroying those limits. Let him say 
what the Government is, if it be not a tyranny, 
which the men of our choice have conferred on 
our President, and the President of our choice 
has assented to and accepted, over the friendly 
strangers to whom the mild spirit of our coun- 
try and its laws had pledged hospitality and 
protection; that the men of our choice have 
more respected the bare suspicions of the Pres- 
ident, than the solid rights of innocence, the 
claims of justification, the sacred force of truth, 
and the forms and substance of law and jus- 
tice; in questions of power, then, let no more 
be heard of confidence in man, but bind him 
down from mischief by the chains of the Con- 
stitution; that this commonwealth does there- 
fore, call on its co-States for an expression of 
their sentiments on the acts concerning aliens, 
and for the punishment of certain crimes here- 
inbefore specified; plainly declaring whether 
these acts are, or are not, authorized by the 
federal compact. 

And it doubts not that their sense will be 
so enounced as to prove their attachment un- 
altered to limited government, whether general 
or particular; and that the rights and liberties 
of their co-States will be exposed to no dan- 
gers by remaining embarked in a common 


bottom with their own; that they will concur 
with this commonwealth in considering the 
said acts as so palpably against the Constitution 
as to amount to an undisguised declaration that 
that compact is not meant to be the measure 
of the powers of the general government; but 
that it will proceed in the exercise over these 
States of all powers whatsoever; that they will 
view this as seizing the rights of the States, and 
consolidating them in the hands of the general 
government, with a power assumed to bind the 
States (not merely in the cases made federal, 
[casus federis]) but in all cases whatsoever, 
by laws made, not with their consent, but by 
others against their consent; that this would 
be to surrender the form of government we 
have chosen, and to live under one deriving its 
powers from its own will and not from our 
authority; and that the co-States recurring to 
their natural right, in cases not made federal, 
will concur in declaring these acts void and of 
no force, and will each take measures of its 
own for providing that neither these acts, nor 
any others of the general government, not 
plainly and intentionally authorized by the 
Constitution, shall be exercised within their 
respective territories. 

9th. Resolved, That the said committee be 
authorized to communicate, by writing or per- 
sonal conferences, at any times or places what- 
ever, with any person or persons who may be 
appointed by any one or more of the co-States 
to correspond or confer with them; and that 
they lay their proceedings before the next ses- 
sion of assembly. 

RICHMOND, March 21, 1832. 

I have carefully compared this copy with the MSS. 
of these resolutions in the handwriting of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and find it a correct and full copy. 

TH. JEFFERSON RANDOLPR. 

On November, 5th, 1798, the legislalure of 
Kentucky assembled at Frankfort. On the 7th, 
John Breckinridge gave notice that on the 
following day he would move the House to go 
into a committee of the whole for the consid- 
eration of that portion of the Executive’s mes- 
sage which related to the alien and sedition 
laws. Accordingly on the 8th the House went 
into a committee of the whole on the motion 
of Mr. Breckinridge, who then offered for 
adoption the Kentucky Resolutions of 1798. 
As these resolutions have been so often in- 
accurately printed —nothing short of a re- 
production of them precisely as they came 
from the Kentucky Legislature will answer. 
The following is a fac simile of an origina! 
copy now in the possession of the writer: 
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KENTUCKY LEGISLATURE. 


In the Houfe of Reprefentatives, 
NOVEMBER toth, 1798+ 


THE HOUSE according to the ftanding Order of the 
Day, refolved itfelf into a Committee of the Whole 
on the ftate of the Commonwealihy 

Mr. CALDWELL in the Chair, 

And after fomctime fpent therein the Speaker refumed 
the Chair, and Mr. Caldwell reported, that the Com- 
mittee had according to order had under confideration 
the Governor’s Addrefs, and had ceme to the follow- 
ing ResoLutions thereupon, which he delivered in 
at the Clerk’s table, where they were twice read and 
agreed to by the Houfe, 


is ESOLVED, that the feveral ftates 
compofing the United States of 
America, are not united on the principle 
of unlimited fubmifion to their General 
Government ; but that by compact under 
the ftyle and title of a Conftitution for 
the United States and of amendments 
thereto, they conftituted a Generali Go- 
vernment for {pecial purpofes. delegated 
to that Government certain definite pow- 
ers, referving each ftate to irfelf, the re- 
fiduary mafsof right to their own felf 
Government; .and that whenfoever the 
General Government aflumes undelegated 
powers, itsacts are unauthoritative, void, 
and of no force: That to this compact 
each ftate acceded as a ftate, and is an 
integral party, its co-ftates forming as to 
itfelf, the other party; That the Govern- 
ment created by this compa& was not 
made the exclufive or final judge of the 
extent of the powers delegated to itfelf; 
fince that would have made its difcretion, 
and not the conftitution, the meafure of 
its powers; but that asin all other cafes 
of compact areng parties having no com- 
men Jadge, each party has an cqual right 
to judge for itfelf, aswell of infractions 
as of the mode and meatfure ef redrefs. 


Ji. Refolved, that the Conftitution of 
the United States having delegated to 
Corgrefs power to punifh treafon, coun- 


| terfeiting the fecurities andvewrnent coin 


of the United States, piraciesihnd felonies 
committed en the High Seasyrand offen- 
ces againft the laws of nations,tand no o- 
ther crimes whatever, and it being true 
as a general principle, and one of the 
amendments to the Conftiturion having 
alfo declared, that the powers not de- 
Jegated to the United States by the Con- 
ftitution, nor prohibited by it to the flates, 
are referved to the ftates refpectively, or 
to the people,’’ therefore alfo the fame 
att of Congrefg paffed on the r4th day of 
July, 1798, and entitled An in ad- 
dition to the a& entitled an act for the 
punifhment of certain crimes againft the 
United States ;’’ as alfo the act pafled by 
them onthe 27th day of June, 1798, enti- 
tled.«* An act to punifh frauds committed 
on the Bank of the United States’ (and 
all other their acts which affume to cre- 
ate, define, or purith crimes other than 
thofe enumerated in the conftitution) are 
alrogether void and of no force, and that 
the power to create, define, and punith 
fuch other crimes is referved, and of right 
appertains folely and exclufively to the 
refpective ftates, each within its own 
Territory. 

Ill. Refolved, that it istrue as a gene- 
ral principle, and is alfo exprefsly declar« 
ed by one of the amendments to the Con- 
ftiturion that the powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Conftitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the ftates, are re- 
ferved to the ftates refpectively or to the 
people;”? and that no power over the 
freedom of religion, freedom of fpeech, 
or freedom of tha prefs being delegated 
to the United States by the Conftitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the ftates, all law 
fal powers refpecting the fume did of 
right remain, and were refetved to the 
{tates, urto the people:: That thus was 
manifefted their determination to retain 
to themfelves the right of judging how 
far the licentioufnefs of fpeech and of the 
prefs mav be abridged without IcMfening 
their ufefal freedom, and how far thofe 


cabufes which cannot be feparated from 
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“heir ufe, fhould’be tolerated rather than 
the ufe be deftroyed; and thus alfo they 
guarded againft all abridgement by, the 
United States of the freedom of religious 
opinions and exercifes, and retained to 
themfelves the right of protedling che 
fame, as this fate by a Law paffed on the 
general demand of its Citizens, had alrea- 
dy protected them from all human ref- 
traint or interference: And that in ad- 
dition to this general principle and ex- 
prefs declaration, another and more 
fpecial provifion has been made by one of 
the amendments to the Conftitution which 
exprefsly declares, that ‘* Congrefs fiall 
make no law refpecting an Eftablihment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cife thereof, or abridging the freedom of 
{peech, or of the prefs,”” thereby guarding 
jn the fame fentence, and under the fame 
words, the freedom of religion, of {peech, 
and of the prefs, infomuch, that whatever 
vioJates either, throws down the fanctu- 
ary which covers the others, and that li- 
bels, falfehouds, and defamation, equally 
with herefy and falfe religion, are with- 
held from the cognizance of federal tri- 
bunals. That, therefore the aét of the 
Congrefs of the United Stares paffed on 
the 14th day of July 1798, entitled ** An 
a& in addition tothe act for the punith- 
ment of certain crimes againit the United 
States,’? which does abridge the freedom 
of the prefs, is not law, but is altogether 
void and of no effect. 


1V. Refolved, that alien friends are 
uuder the jurifdi&tion and prote&tion of 
the laws of the ftate wherein they are; 
that no power over them has been dele- 
gnrted to the United States, nor prohibit- 
ed to the individual ftates diftin@ from 
their power over citizens; and it being 
true as a general principle, and: one of the 
amendments to the Conftitution having 
alfo declared, that ‘¢ the. powers not de- 
Jexated to the United States by the Con- 
ititution nor prohibited by it to the ftates 
are reférved to the ftates refpectively or 
tothe people,” the a&t of the Congrefs of 
the United States pafed on the 22d day 
of June, 1798, entitled ‘* An a& concern- 
ing oliens,” which affvmes power! over 
lien friendsenot delegated by the Confti- 
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tution, is not Jaw, but is altogether void 
and of no force. 


V. Refolved, that in addition to the 
general principle as well'as the exprefs 
declaration, that powers not delegated 
are referved, another and more fpecial 
provifion inferted inthe Conftitution fron, 
abundant caution has declared, that 
the migration or importation of fuch per- 
fons asany of the ftates now exifting fhail 
think proper to admit, fhall not be pro- 
hibited by the Congrefs prior to the year 
1808.” That this Commonwealth does 
.admit the migration of alien friends def 
cribed as the fubject of the faid act con- 
cerning aliens; that a provifion againt 
prohibiting their migration, is a provifien 
againft all acts equivalent thereto, or it 
would be nugatory; that toremove them 
when migrated is eanivalent to a prodi- 
bition of their migration, and is theres 
fore contrary to the faid provifion of the 
Conftitution, and void. 


VI. Refolved, that the imprifonment 
of a perfon under the protection of the 
Laws of this Commonwealth on hisfailure 
to.obey the fimple order of the Prefident 
to depart out of the United States, as is 
undertaken by the faid a& entitled ‘‘ An 
act concerning Aliens,’’ iscontrary to the 
Conftitution, one amendment to which has 
provided, that ‘‘ no perfon fhall he de- 
prived of liberty without due procefs of 
Jaw,”’ and that another having provided 
‘« that in all criminal profecutions, the 
accuféd fhall enjoy the right to a public 
trial by an impartial jury, to be informed 
of the nature and caufe of the accufation, 
.tobe confronted with the witnefles againf 
him, to have compulfory procefs for ob- 
taining witneffes in hisfavour, and te have 
the affiftance of counfel for his defence,’’ 
the *fame act undertaking™ to” authorize 
the Prefident to remove a perfou out of 
the United States who is under the pro- 
tection of the Law,’ on his»wn fufpicion, 
without accufation, without jury, with- 
public trial, without confrontation 
of the witneffes againft him, without hav- 
ing witneifes in his favour; without «le- 
fence, without counfel,“is contrary to 
thefe provifions alfo of ‘the Conftirution, 
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is thererore not law burt utterly void and 
of no force. 

That transferring the power of judging 
any perfon who is under the protection of 
thelaws. fromthe Courts to the Pretident 
of the United States, as is undertaken by 
the fame act concerning Aliens, is againil 
the article of the Conftitution which pro» 
vides, that ‘* the judicial power of the 
United States fhall be vefted in Courts, 
the Judges of which fhall hold their offices 
during good behaviour,’” and thatthe faid 
act i¢ void for that reafon alfo ; and it is 
further to be noted, that this transfer of 
Jndiciary power is to that magiflrate of 
the General Government who already 
poffeffes all the Executive, anda qualified 
negative in all the Legiflative powers, 


VII. Refolved, chat the conftruction 
applied ky the General Government (as is 
evinced by fuudry of their proceedings) 
to thofe parts of the Conftitution of the 
United States which delegate to Congrefs 
a power to layand collect taxes, duties, 
impofts, and excifes; to pay the debts, 
aud provide for the commondefence, and 
general welfare of the United States, and 
to make all Jawa which fhall be neceffary 
and proper for carrying into execution the 
powers vefted by the Conftitution in the 
Go mrnment of the United States, or anys 
department thereof, gees to the .deftruc- 
tion of all the limits prefcribed to their 
power by the Conftitution—That words 
meant oy thatinftrumcnt to be-fubfiduary 
enly ta the execution of the limited pow- 
ers, ought not to be fo conftrued as them~ 
feives to give unlimited powers, nora part 
fo to be taken, as to deftroy the whole re- 
fidue cf the inftrmments That the pro- 
ceedings of the General Government un- 
der colour of thefe articles, will be a fit 
and neceflary fubject for revifal and cor- 
rection at a time of greater tranquility, 
while thofe {[pecified in the preceding, ree 
folutions call for immediate redrefs. 


VIL. Refolved, that the preceTing Re-: 
folutions be rranfimitted ts the Senators 
and Reprefentatives in Congres frem this 
Commonwealth, who are hereby enjoined 
ta prefent the fame to their refpective 
Houfes, and to ule their bett endeavours 
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to procure at the next fefion of Congrefs, 
a repeal of the aforefaid unconftitutional 
and obnoxious acts, 


1X. Refolved Jaitly, that the Governor 
of this Commonwealth be;:and is hereby 
authorifed and requefted to communicate 
the preceding Refolutions to the Legifla- 
tures of the feveral States, to affure thems 
that this Commonwealth confiders Union 
for [pecified National purpofes, and par- 
ticularly for thofe fpecified in their late 
Federal Compact, to be friendly to the 
peace, happinefs, and profperity of ail the 
{tates : that faithful to that compact, ac- 
cording to the plain intent and meaning 
in which’ it was underftood and ac- 
ceded to by the feveral parties, it is fin- 
cerely anxious for its prefervation: that, 
it does alfo believe, that to take from the 
ftates all the powers of felf government, 
and transfer themtoa general and confo« 
lidated Government, without regard to 
the fpecial delegations and refervations 
folemnly agreed toin that compat, is not 
for the peace, happinefs, or profperity of 
thefe ftares: And that therefore, this Com- 
menwealth is determined, as it doubts not 
its Co-ftates are, tamely-to fubmit to unde- 
legated & confequently unlimited powers 
in ne maa or body of men cn earth: thatif 
the acts before {pecified fhou'd hand,thefs 
conclufions would flow from ther; that 
the General Government may place any 
adtthey think proper on the lift of crimes & 
punifh it themfelves, whetherenumerated 
or net enumerated by the Corititntion «3 
cognizableby them: thatthey may transfer 
its cognizance tothe Prefident or any ether 
perfon, who may himfelfbe the accufer, 
connfel, judge, and jury. whofe /u/piczens 
may be the evidence; his order the fen= 
tence, his ofacer the executioner, and. his 
breaft the fole record of the tranfaction : 
thata very numerous and yaluable defcrip- 
tion of the inkabicants ef thefe itates. be- 
ing by this precedent reduced as outlaw4 
to the abf%lute dominion ef one man and 
the bar any of the Conftitution thus. fwept 
away frem ws all, no rampart now remains 
againit the paiSens and the power of ama- 
jority of Congreis, ta proteét from 2 like 
exportation or otnernrore grievous punifh= 
Went the minority.ct the fame body, the 
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ieciflarures, Judges, Governors, & Coun- 
fellors of the ftates, nor their other peacea- 
bie inhabitants whomay venture torechaim 
the confticutional rights &Jibertiesof the 
ftates & people, or who for other caufes, 
good or bad,inay be nbbnoxious te the views 
or marked by thefufpicionsof thePrefident, 
or be thought dangerous to his or their 
elections or other intereits public. or per- 
fonal: that the frieudlefs alien hasindecd 
been felected as the fafeft fubje& of a 
firit experiment: but the citizen will 
fuon follow, or rather has already follow- 
“cd; tor, already hasa Sedition A&- marked 
him as its prey: that thefe and fueceflive 
acts of the fame character, unlefs arrefted 
on the threfhold,; may cend to drive thefe 
ftates into revolution and blood, and will 
furnish new calumnies againft Republican 
Governments, and new pretexts for thofe 
who with it to be believed, that man can- 
not be governed but by a red of iron: 
thatit would be a dangerous delufion were 
a confidence inthe men of our choice to 
filence our fears for the fafety of our 
rights: that confidence isevery where the 
parent of defpotifm: free government is 
founded in jealeufy und not iu confidence ; 
it is jealoufy- and not confidence which 
prefcribes limited Conftitutions to bind 
down thofe whom we are obliged to truft 
with power: that our Conftitution has 
accordingly fixed the limics to which and 
no further our confidence may go; and 
Jet the honeft advocate of confidence read 


the Alien.and Sedition Acts, and fay if the | 


Conftitution has not been wife in fixing 
Jimitsto the Government it created, and 
whether we fhould be wife in deitroying 
thofe Jimits? Ler him fay what the Gov- 
ernment is if ic be not a tyranny, which 
the men of our choice have conferred on 
the Prefident,’ and che Prefident of our 
chuice has affented to and accepted over 
the friendly ftranzers, to whom the mild 
fpirit of our Conatry and its laws had 
pledged hofpitality and protection: that 
the nen of our choice have more refpe- 
ed the bare fufpicions of the Prefident 
than the folid rights of innocence, the 
claims of juftification, the facred force of 
truth, and the forms & tubftance of law and 
juice. In queftions ot pawer then let no 
werebe heard of coufidencein man, but 


bind him down from mifchief by thec haim 
of the Conflitntion. That this Common- 
wealth does therefore call on its Co-flates 
foran exprefion of their fentiments on 
the aéts concerning Aliens, and for the 
punifhment of certain crimes herein be- 
fore fpecified, plainly declaring whether 
thefe acts are orate notauthorifed by the 

Federal Compact? And it doubts not that 
their fenfe will be fo announced asto prove 
their attacnment unaltered to limited Go- 
vernment, whether general or particular, 
and that the rights and liberties of their 
Co-ftates will be expofed to no dangers 
by remaining embarked on a common 
bottom With their own: That they will 
concur with this Commonwealth in con- 
fidering the faid acts as fo pal pably again 
the Conftitution as to amount to an un- 
difguifed declaration, that the Compact 
is mot meant to be the meafure of the 
powers of the General Government, but 
that it will proceed in the exercife over 
thefe ftates of all powers whatfoever: That 
they will, view this as feizing the rights 
of the ftates and confolidating them in the 
hands of che General Government with a 
power affumed to bind the ftates (not 
merely in cafes made federal) but in all 
cafes whatfoever, by laws made, not with 
their confeut, but by others againét their 
confent: That this would be to furrender 
the torm of Government we have chofen, 
and to live under one deriving .it. powers 
from itsown will. and not from our au- 
thority ; and chat the Co-ftates recurring 
to their natural right in cafes not made 
federal, wil; concur in ‘declaring thefe 
adts void and of no force, and will each 
unite with this Commonwealthin requeft- 
ing their repeal at the next fatien of 
Congrefs. 


EDMUND BULLOCK, S. H.R. 
JOHN CAMPBELL, S. P. T. 
Paffed the Houte of Reprefentatives, No oth, 1798. 
Atte, 
THOMAS TODD, C. H. R. 
IN SENATE, November 13th, 1798, snanimouily 
concurred in, 


Attett, B, Clk. Sen. 


Appreved November 16th, 1793 
JAMES GARRARD, G. K. 
BY THE COVEANOR, A 
HARRY TOULMIN, 
Secretary of Staica 


UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH. 


An EPpIsopE oF THE WAR. 


NDER FIRE—in the midst of battle, hot 
U with action, intoxicated with noise, the 
yells of comrades, the rattle of musketry, the 
whiz ot minies, whir of balls, and clatter of 
shells, the cheers of victors, the rush for posi- 
tion and desperate holding, the human passion 
of spiteful revenge and the roused taste for 
blood and carnage innate in the animal man— 
under fire in the phrenzy of fight is no test of 
courage. Many a man stands there, because 
he is afraid to run. 

I remember, in the battle of Port Republic— 
in the three days’ fighting around Cross Keys, 
down in the Valley of Virginia, in "62, our reg- 
iment, W. L. Jackson’s old Thirty-first Virginia, 
was one of three ordered to storm and take a 
battery of nine pieces, supported by five regi- 
ments of infantry and some of the coolest, 
most accurate sharp-shooters we had met. By 
some miscarriage the order came only to our 
regiment, now decimated by fighting and forced 
marching to 214 men. 

But we crawled up through that oat-field on 
our bellies, rising to shoot, dropping again to 
load and advance. And every time we rose 
some comrades dropped to rise no more. We 
neared the crest until we could almost look 
down the black, sulphurous throats of those 
nine twelve-pounders that were belching grape 
and canister into our very mouths. 

Five times had our colors fallen—one, two, 
three, four, five of our tallest brave fellows, 
one after another, raised with the regimental 
flag, and fell, shot through the forehead. 

They had been picked off by the sharp- 
shooters one after another, those gallant West- 
ern Virginia mountaineers—as fast as a color- 
bearer fell, snatching up the flag and rising 
with it. 

The fifth had falien. A sergeant jumped 
from company C to raise the standard. 

“Better let that d—d thing alone, Bill,” 
growled Lieutenant Cooper. “ Use both hands 
with your bayonet next rise.” 

Bill Cooper was a Pennsylvanian—as brave 
a man as crawled back with our little remnant 
of 114 that day. After we had reached safe 
quarters and were lying down to rest in the 
woods, he turned to me to ask: 

“What were you looking up and down the 
line in there for, Bill?” 


“ Lieutenant,” was the answer, “I was look- 
ing for a chance to run.” 

“By G—d, so was I!” gruffly retorted the 
quondam man of valor; “but d—d if every 
fellow in the regiment wasn’t looking right 
at me.” 

Aye, aye, it takes less courage to stand than 
to run away from a battle. 

But I did get a touch that tested me most 
sorely after that, when they sent me “threugh 
the lines” in the “secret service.” 

Never mind what my business, or how I was 
betrayed, and how I was gathered in. Enough 
that they bagged me one hundred and eighty 
miles inside the enemy’s lines, and hustled me 
off to prison at Fort McHenry, in Baltimore 
harbor, where I was confronted with the charge 
of being a spy. No matter that I had on, 
when captured, my full uniform as a Captain. 
No matter that at my court-martial trial their 
own officer, who captured me, testified that he 
did not take me as a spy, that there was no 
work for a spy where he captured me. 

No matter; I was found guilty, and the sen- 
tence was read to me: “To be hanged as a spy, 
on the parade- ground of Fort McHenry, be- 
tween the hours of 12 Mm. and 8 o’clock Pp. M., 
November 3, 1863.” 

In answer to my request that, if they must 
kill me, for the sake of honor to give me the 
death of 2 soldier, they graciously changed the 
paper to read: “To be shot to death with mus- 
ketry, on the parade-ground,” ete. 

Somehow, I suppose I did not fully compre- 
hend or adequately appreciate my situation, 
for I did not feel then, any more than I do 
now, that death was to be my next deal. Nor 
had T at all contemplated that result all through 
the trial. Only the last day before that sen- 
tence was read to me—I had been creating 
merriment by asking puzzling or irrelevant 
questions of the Judge-Advocate, telling jokes 
during the recesses of the court, in divers man- 
ners creating fun to draw mirth for myself out 
of that barren rock, “military justice.” Only 
the day before, the president of the court-mar- 
tial, the colonel of the regiment, twelve of 
whose officers composed my adjudicators, asked 
to talk a little with me in private, as between 
man and man. 

“Of course.” 
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“Captain,” said he, “I greatly fear you do 
not properly appreciate your present situation.” 

“Well, Colonel, I know of no man more 
favorably situated ¢o realize it. Why do you 
say so?” 

“ Because, sir, your life is at stake in this 
trial.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, you’ll be found guilty, most assur- 
edly, of the charge.” 

“Well?” 

“ You'll be sentenced to die.” 

“Well?” 

“And you’ll be hung or shot! And here 
you have been spending the leisure hours of 
the court trying you for life in frivolous jest- 
ing and mirth. As a fellow-man it grieves me 
to see you so carelessly playing at so terrible a 
brink as you stand on.” 

“Colonel,” was the reply, “I thank you for 
your interest. If we are national enemies, you 
speak as a man and as a soldier. But let me 
say this” (now I can not explain what induced 
me to make the following foolish, braggart 
speech; but it bubbled up, and was spoken), 
“Colonel, you or I may die before night; we 
do not know; but in so far as the result of 
your court’s finding is concerned, I will be 
alive when you and your twelve officers are 
dead and forgotten!” 

He left me in disgust—and I don’t blame 
him. 

But such was my feeling. I did not “feel it 
in my bones,” as the slang goes, that death was 
so near. 

That colonel and the entire twelve compos- 
ing the court died before I was exchanged— 
“shot to death” in one charge at Coal Harbor. 
I live, to write the occurrence, twenty - five 
years after the conversation. 

It may or may not be true, that when the 
grim monster singles out his victim, he sends 
him, some way, a spiritual premonition that 
he is going to let fly from Death’s quiver the 
fatal dart. Be that as it may—lI had no pre- 
monition of death. 

Not when they stood me up to hear my sen- 
tence and to answer, nor afterward in the cool 
contemplation my isolation and silent dun- 
geon afforded; not when the officer of the day, 
on that eventful execution morning, read to 
me in my dungeon the day’s programme and 
delineated my doom at the hands of twelve 
detailed soldiers. He found me wiistling as I 
paced my narrow cell that morning, and ex- 
claimed in surprise: 


“Good God, Captain! what kind of a man 
are you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; skin and bone, flesh and 
sinews, blood and bile. Why?” 

“Why! Don’t you know you are to be shot 
to-day? Outside here are the twelve men de- 
tailed to send you into eternity. You'll never 
see another morning! And here you are— 
whistling!” 

“Well, why not whistle as long as possible, 
and cry when you can not laugh?” 

Hence, I may not be able to tell just how a 
man feels who stares death calmly in the face, 
for maybe I did not so comprehend my situa- 
tion. 

But I was sentenced to death, that I fully com- 
prehended when they marched me, hand-cutf- 
ed, between two guards with arms at “charge” 
and bayonets fixed, back to the prison; and, 
instead of to my former 12X12 cell, barred and 
bolted me in an underground, dark, dank dun- 
geon, three feet by ten, with a tub occupying 
two feet of that sparse space, significantly sug- 
gestive that 1 was to stay right there until the 
day and hour, 

The sentence was fully realized during the 
sunless days and no darker nights of the weeks 
that followed. 

Daylight! Good God, man! you do not ap- 
preciate what a ray of glad, bright sunlight is 
until shut iz from all that makes day beau- 
tiful. 

Oh, yes; I comprehended, slightly, that mine 
was no trifling sentence, as I crouched in that 
felt darkness, waiting till dilated pupils enabled 
me to see imperfectly what was the dampness 
that I touched. 

Finally, however, I was permitted to send 
out and buy a lamp, and to keep it lighted. 
The walls had been repeatedly whitewashed, 
but the humid filth oozing through the bricks 
had pushed it off in discolored flakes. The 
floor was stone; a solid or cemented mass that 
at once negatived any Morganic idea of “dig- 
ging out.” Away up yonder, ten or twelve 
feet away, was the arched brick ceiling, whose 
sweaty surface told it, too, was under sod. 
Slimy snails and “thousand-legs” drew their 
clammy ways across the moist walls and floor; 
vermin found and fed upon the noxious dirt- 
damp; the disgusted rats that crept in at the 
grated door, darted back to find a more yield- 
ing substance for their burrowing teeth. 

But the dampness and the darkness and the 
dirt were but grains of dust compared to the 
unutterable loneliness that grew upon me in 
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that sepulcher. Not a human soul—not even 
a brute, except the scampering rats—to break 
the heavy stillness of that murky tomb! Out 
yonder, somewhere, I knew was a grim sentry, 
for I heard the measured tread of the relief as 
they left him on his lonely post. But I never 
saw or heard him. 

Twice a day, grimly silent, came the cook’s 
detail with my barrack soup or coffee. But he 
was mute, under strict orders not to speak or 
signal to the prisoner, as his baker-like shovel 
reached in my morsel of tainted food. 

Perdition! how I strove to make him speak! 
If he only would curse me, abuse me, any 
thing; even his profanity would have sounded 
as melody in my solitude. 

I never knew what music there was in the 
human voice till in that dungeon where it 
never sounded, and where I soon grew startled 
at my own. ‘ 

The post chaplain’s was the only human voice 
I heard for weeks—and his only once, for my 
levity shocked him so that he gave me up as 
an irredeemable reprobate. He offered a prayer 
for me, however, I courteously kneeling with 
him on the stone floor. But he never came 
again. 

He told me—what my occasionally allowed 
letters from my friends had too plainly in- 
formed me—that there was no hope of escape 
from the fate that seemed to them and the out- 
side world to be staring me in the face. Every 
possible effort had been made, every available 
influence pressed into service with the Presi- 
dent, and he had positively declined interfering 
with the judgment of the court-martial. The 
worthy chaplain corroborated their sad infor- 
mation, said he: 

“Captain, you should prepare for death, for 
your life ends in a few days.” 

Here was food for reflection, surely. In the 
prime and vigor of early manhood, my veins 
thrilling with the bounding energy of young 
blood, life just begun, with its plans, schemes, 
and purposes all to work out; a young wife 
and two children, with all the hopes of joy ex- 
istence with them gave; ambitious walks all 
wide before me, awaiting to be trod; what 
burning pages yet unread in the book of life! 

In battle, the half-read paragraph of life is 
suddenly left with a dash — , an unseen, 
unfelt bullet cuts off, without a thought the 
might be. 

But here, alone, in silent darkness, the heavy 
wonder would come, “So strong in health and 
hope of life, 1s death so near?” 


Life’s retrospect, as memory was forced to 
the review, presented so much to be undone, 
so much yet to be done, so much just begun 
that should be finished. 

Is it possible—is it true—this hale, hearty, 
healthy body so svon to feed the worms? Are 
these lithe limbs to walk out in funeral pageant, 
my own funeral! Quick, active, firm as the 
soldiers who march with me. Am I to march 
out with them, and they back without me? 

To go forth from this dark, living tomb, to 
give my longing eyes one quaff of sunlight, 
and then shut them forever in the eternal dark- 
ness of death’s real grave ? 

Am I to die? To quit? To be no more? 
Talked of a day or week, and then forgotten? 
Is it J who am to look at those twelve sol- 
diers in silent rank twelve paces at my front? 
To hear the command “ Ready — aim — fire!” 
and hear the death message, feel death’s bul- 
let, and know death, all in one brief instant— 
and then forever know no more? 

For the life of me I could not say, “ Yes, it 
is I.” I had no such feeling, and why I can 
not tell. 

I knew the law-military—knew if I was 
found guilty as a spy, no power but that of the 
pardoning prerogative of the chief executive 
could avert death. 

I knew all had been done by my friends 
that could be done, and without avail. 

Still, I could not think I was to die so soon. 

Such reflections, retrospections, self-arguings 
came to me daily, as the time drew near ap- 
pointed for my execution. 

Finally it came. Shall I ever forget that 
November morning in ’63? 

They had told me I would be taken out at 9 
o’clock in the morning, would be allowed an 
officer’s room in the barracks, where my pa- 
rents, sisters, and brothers would meet me and 
spend my last few hours with me. 

When taken out they had to seat me in the 
outer guard-room a quarter of an hour, until 
my eyes became accustomed to the piercing 
glare of sunshine. 

Then they took me to the room, where I 
found father, mother, sisters, brothers, and a 
minister. It was the quarters of an officer of 
the post, and very comfortably furnished. 

Just outside—we could see them through the 
window—stood a special detail of twelve men, 
selected as the unwilling executors of the sen- 
tenced man. 

Telling me I should have until the last min- 
ute before 3 o’clock, but then would have to 
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go, the Colonel locked the door and left me 
with my friends. 

They had secured the privilege of spending 
these last few hours with me—I knew, to com- 
fort and console, perhaps to strengthen me for 
the fearful ordeal through whch I had to pass. 
But I had to comfort and console them. 

My father was broken down. It must be a 
horrid strain on a father’s feelings to sit and 
look at his son, in the prime of manhood, and 
count off the few intervening minutes of that 
boy’s remaining life. 

Brothers and sisters could only gaze at me 
in speechless misery, appalled by the gloomy 
shadow of death that was then casting around 
me. 

I had to become consoler, and strained every 
nerve, called forth every power to smile. I 
would not permit the trembling man of God 
to offer prayers, knowing his words would fall 
upon those loving ears as death wails, as clods 
falling on my coftin, I drew them, by every 
thing interesting I could think of, to contem- 
plate any thing but my impending doom. 

As I would about succeed, the little clock on 
the mantle would strike, or a footstep on the 
stair outside, or some movement of the garri- 
son, would recall them with a sigh to the hor- 
rid present. 

That little clock on the mantle seemed to 
me in these intervals to tick loudly as the clat- 
ter of a mill. 

It struck the half hours as well as the full 
stroke; and it seemed to me its little whir 
would buzz and the tiny hammer strike every 
five minutes. Ten! half-past! Eleven! and a 
half! Twelve! Half! One! 

Heavens! how it ticked off the seconds, gal- 
loped the minutes, and startled our pained ears 
with those fleeting half-hours ! 

We were seated around the room, close to 
each other as we could get. Father on one 
side, mother on the other of me, a hand 
clasped by each, as the little monitor on the 
mantel broke the gathering stillness with its 
metal voice crying the half hour gone! 
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Just then a step sounded without, a hand 
touched the knob, the key turned in the lock, 
the door was thrown open, and the Colonel 
stood looking in upon us. 

Instinctively I jumped to my feet, as father 
and mother sprang to my side, a hand each 
upon my shoulder. 

How rapidly thought does its office in such 
emergencies ! 

My first thought was, their dining hour ap- 
proaches, and these officers wish to get through 
this unpleasant duty before dinner. 

For « minute—it seemed eternity, and that 
the little clock had ceased to tell off time—we 
stood, the Colonel and myself, silent, gazing 
sternly at each other. 

He evidently expected me to speak. But I 
did not, would not. 

At length he slowly drew from his pocket 
& slip of paper, and saying, “Captain, I have 
just received this telegram,” read, while we 
gazed upon him in strained, listening eager- 
ness: 

“The execution of the sentence in the case of Cap- 
tain Wm. F. Gorden is postponed until further orders, 
“ By order of THE PRESIDENT.” 

Not one of us spoke. 

“You can stay with your friends till three. 
Then you go back to your cell,” he said, closed 
the door, and left us hurriedly. 

Father drew a long, trembling sigh and sank 
slowly to the floor, where mother had already 
fallen. Their support gone, the sudden, un- 
looked-for lifting of the cloud of death, the 
rush of relief from the horrid nightmare, 
caused a quick revulsion of feeling that made 
me limp as a rag, weak as a slying babe. And 
I, too, sank between my parents. 

The minister said something I did not hear, 
brothers and sisters knelt around us, and I 
heard the preacher pouring out a prayer of 
gratitude that the dark shadow of death had 
passed by, leaving the light of life. 

My sentence of death was commuted to im- 
prisonment and labor during the war. 

But it was life! 


W. Gorden. 
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N 1829 the revolution in agriculture was 
fairly inaugurated; old things were pass- 
ing away and all was becoming new. At the 
purchase of Louisiana, in 1803, stock raising 
was the wealth and business of the Teche 
country. Its first field money crops were in- 
digo and cotton, with rice and tobacco as side 
crops for home supply; and so late as 1831-32, 
many indigo vats were to be seen along the 
Teche. But the success of the sugar crop on 
the Lower Mississippi coast, same latitude, had 
turned the attention of planters to seed cane, 
and at this time that was the great one thing 
needful. At that date we recall but few sugar 
houses on the public road from Franklin to 
New Iberia, to wit, Agricol Fusilur, Dr. 
Solonge Sorrell, Frederic Pellerin, and Nick- 
olas Loisel; but in 1835 nearly all the planta- 
tions on the Teche were in sugar. Those six 
years had done the work of a generation in 
changing the staple commodity of a country, 
its implements of husbandry, and in many re- 
spects the habits and customs of a whole com- 
munity. They brought to the Teche country 
a large number of American planters with 
their capital and enterprise, rushing to the 
sugar gold fields, each with his own idea of 
working them to the best advantage, and often 
there was friendly competition between them. 
But the native Creole planters had the inside 
track on them, and for years their advantages 
kept them in advance of the new-comers. 
Beside being planters, raised on the soil, frugal 
and industrious, they were nearly all stock 
raisers as well, with large herds scattered over 
the open prairies as far as Texas. This gave 
them a bountiful supply of beef for their 
negroes, while their American neighbors had 
to follow up the price of pork, no matter where 
it went. Besides, mingling with these great 
herds of cattle were the famous Creole horses, 
or ponies, from which they selected the largest 
and best for their horse-power sugar-mills, gen- 
eral with the first planters, and which to a 
great extent kept their owners out of the mule 
market. 

These Creole horses are a prominent feature 
in the live stock department of Southwestern 
Louisiana, of which much has been said and 
written, and it seems to be an accepted conclu- 
sion that they are degenerate descendants of 
noble ancestry. No horses were found on this 
continent when discovered, and the Spanish 


cavalry, under Cortes, was the first hoof to 
press American soil. In view of the nature of 
that invasion, there seems to be almost a cer- 
tainty that this cavalry was selected for colo- 
nial purposes and propagation as well as for 
conquest. When the Spaniards burned their 
ships they also turned their horses loose, after 
their work was done, on the fertile prairies of 
Mexico, when they had nothing to do but mul- 
tiply and replenishy That they did this most 
effectually in the first hundred years, is shown 
by the countless herds of Mexican mustangs 
which covered the country from the Pacific to 
the Mississippi, including their first cousins, 
the Creole horses of Louisiana. In these there 
was a further diminution in size from the mus- 
tang, caused, no doubt, by hard treatment, and 
by the habit of their owners turning out their 
smallest scrawny runts as fit for nothing but 
breeders. This line of ancestry is supported 
by their small roebuck feet and falcon eye, so 
suggestive of the Andalusian stock, of which 
the Spanish cavalry was so largely composed. 
They have all the endurance of the mule, and 
when well cared for, all the spirit of the thor- 
oughbred. 

With a change in agriculture came a change 
in implements of husbandry and all connected 
with them. The improved clipper piow took 
the place of the old barshear for cultivation, 
and the venerable Creole breaking-up plow, 
drawn by four yoke of oxen yoked by the 
horns, and which, at a distance, looked so much 
like slow moving funeral processions, was re- 
placed by the bright steel mold-board behind 
fast-stepping horses. The improved cart and 
wagon took the place of the all-wood wheel 
and axle-tree without a scrap of iron about 
the whole concern, and which, of a clear morn- 
ing, could be heard half a mile away, sereaking 
like a thousand tom-cats having their tails 
ground off. New carriages and stylish looking 
buggies were making quite a show on the pub- 
lic road, when in other days was only to be 
seen the primeval celeche—pronounced “ ca/- 
lash” —made entirely of wood and raw-hide, 
in which, no doubt, sad, broken-hearted Evan- 
geline found many a lift by the good natured, 
polite Arcadians, as she wandered up and 
down the Teche in search of her lost Gabrielle. 

But nowhere was the change more percep- 
tible than in buildings generally. In “good 
old Creole times” nearly all the buildings of 
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the country were adobe—pronounced addoba— 
and what the historic log-house and raising 
was to the woodlands of the South, so were 
these to the prairies. Among the laboring 
classes they clubbed together and made light 
work of it, so, at a given time, all able-bodied 
men were on hand ready for duty, and refresh- 
ments provided. A place was selected with 
loamy soil and a hole was dug, as if for brick, 
in size to suit the quantity of material required, 
and after deep spading up it was watered to 
the consistency of brick mortar. Then green 
moss, of which a pile was provided, was spread 
like a gray blanket over the mortar-bed, when 
the men, barefooted, with trousers rolled up 
above their knees, tramped the circle, crushing 
in the moss to the bottom of the spading. 
Then another layer of moss and another tramp, 
the fun becoming fast and furious, till the hole 
was full of moss and mortar. This adobe was 
then pulled out by layers and taken to the 
house ready for daubing; the building all be- 
ing finished except weather-boarding, for which 
this clay and moss is the substitute, and the 
chimney as well. Beginning at the sill they 
go up, driving horizontal sticks between the 
studding every six inches to hold the mortar 
in its place, making a solid wall, which, when 
half dry, is shaved off smooth with a sharp 
spade, and when well dried and whitewashed, 
is solid and looks well. But there was still a 
“lower deep” in the style of architecture, in 
which there was no floor or sills. The ground 
was mortised and round poles used for stud- 
ding and filled in between with moss-mortar; 
for flooring they had good soiid clay, overspread 
with ashes, which did not take more than one 
good ball to make hard and smooth. Split 
boards or thatch could be used for covering 
and gables, all attesting human invention be- 
fore the time of saw-inills and such luxuries. 
On going into sugar the appearance of the 
country changed very gradually; the primitive 
sugar - houses were small and cheap affairs. 
Any kind of long, low building was made to 
answer for the four kettles and perjurie, or 
place where it was drained, while the mill was 
often outside without cover, like a farm hay- 
press. Often the old gin-house was enlarged 
and made to answer the purpose. The upper 
floor was used as a “ frotoire” or circle, where 
the four, six, or eight horses turned the mill 
that crushed the cane that made the sugar. In 
1829 there were but two plantations where 
steam was used, from New Iberia to Franklin, 
Dr. Solonge Sorrell and F. Pellerin. The ba- 


gasse chimney was the invention of Thomas 
H. Thompson, in 1834 or 1835, and was not 
patented. 

It was not till about from 1840 to 1845 that 
the improvements in plantation buildings came 
to be one of the main things of beauty in Teche 
scenery. The beautiful negro -quarters, with 
other out- buildings, looking as if they had 
been caught out in a snow-storm, contrasting 
with the bright red-brick sugar- houses with 
thin, tall stacks like plantation watch-towers: 
all of which looks beautiful and shows that the 
world has been moving on. Who would turn 
it back if they could? 

But in point of fact “art has usurped the 
bowers of nature,” and much of its beauty is 
lost forever and crowded out as well as much 
of social life and advantages. 

Fifty-six years ago the Teche was much 
more thickly settled than now, for it took 
many small places to make one large sugar- 
plantation, and many of these small farmers 
moved further up the country or back into the 
prairies. Much of splendid forest scenery has 
been destroyed, and where once stood the giant 
live-ouk, with spread unknown to any other 
tree, the bright, glistening magnolia, overtop- 
ping the deep-green orange- grove, is now a 
field, and nothing more. The stranger then 
was much more impressed with the natural 
beauties of the country than now. The key- 
note of its fame had been sounded by Long- 
fellow, it was wafted upon every breeze from 
the press, till it became the southern Mecca of 
the wayfaring man and the pride of its people. 
One of these travelers, well-known to fame, 
who had taken in the beauties of all other lands, 
when asked, on leaving here, what he thought 
of it, said, “ Well, sir, I just think that if there 
is a spot in all this sin-cursed earth which 
God in his merey has left to remind one of 
the paradise he has lost, it is here.” No trav- 
eler now will ever see it in this light; all has 


‘been sacrificed to railroad short cuts, and he 


looks out from his luxurious Pullman in vain 
to catch a glimpse of the far-famed Beulah 
land of other days. But the car of progress, 
inexorable as the fiat of Heaven itself, still 
drives on, nor stops to gaze upon the wreck of 
beauty that strews his onward course. 

In 1830, more than half the population of 
the Teche country were negroes, who were 
much pleased with the change from cotton to 
sugar. True, during the harvest or rolling 
season it was more laborious, with its wood- 
cording and night watches, which they called 
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“towers,” which lasted from about October to 
January. But even this was better than the 
cold morning baths of cotton picking, which 
often lasted from August to February, the 
most continuous labor of all the field crops. 
Moreover, there were pleasures for the negroes 
about a sugar-house unknown to cotton plan- 
tations. There is sugar-cane, to begin with, 
and no shifty darkey would be without a stalk 
to his mouth pretty much all the time he had 
to spare, and most of them did not wait for 
spare time. Then there was hot juice to be 
drunk, with now and then a chance at the 
strike-box and trough candy, with taffy and 
molasses ad libitum. As to working half the 
night, they lost but little sleep by that; for in 
his cabin the average negro slept only two or 
three hours before daylight. Then, again, there 
was something inspiring about a cane-yard at 
night, all illuminated, that kept them in a merry 
mood, and the well-cared for negro seemed to 
be in his native element in scenes like this. 
His jokes and loud-ringing laugh kept time 
with the rattle of the cane as he dashed it on 
the carrier and wheeled to get another turn. 
All this was varied every now and then with 
some wild melody far superior to the Ethiopian 
minstrelsy of commerce. A leader gave it out 
line by line, often his own improvised words, 
when all, men, women, and boys, would join in 
the chorus that fairly made the old cane-shed 
shake. It was a long time ago, but we hear it 
still : 
Dat little dog his name was Venter, 
O juranzo, ho! 
And he could run de coldest scent-er, 
O juranzo, ho! 
Possum good wid sop and tater, 
O juranzo, ho! 
Pretty gall, but can't get at her, 
O juranzo, ho! 

This short meter corn-song would hardly 
die away in the stilly night when another 
would be started up, perhaps on the dirge 
order, the negro’s specialty, and then another 
and another—so with jests and laughter and 
songs the night would pass away. 

Some of the superannuated negroes, found 
generally on plantations, claimed great lon- 
gevity; not many of them would be satisfied 
with less than a hundred years, and to find out 
really the age of one was a good deal like chas- 
ing an ante-diluvian. If sugar “cause all our 
woes,” as has been often felt since it was first 
planted, when down to three cents a pound, it 
certainly did raise the Teche country to a com- 
mercial importance beyond any other portion of 
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the State outside of the Parish of Orleans and 
Jefferson. Old Saint Mary took the lead with 
her fifty thousand hogsheads, and kept it until 
chaos came and all was lost. : 

Fifty years ago the Creole population of 
Southwestern Louisiana represented the wealth 
and power of their section. The planters gen- 
erally had an easy time of it; very few of 
them in debt, they fared sumptuously every 
day on what they raised * themselves, and 
dressed in their neat home cottonade. They 
moved about in good style and equipage, but 
there was nothing of the snob, no servants in 
livery, or aristocracy aping, so disgusting to 
true Americans every where. And in those 
years, as now, they were a polished people; 
after the similitude of their ancestry, jealous 
and sensitive of their honor, and brave in de- 
fending it. Many a slur is cast upon their lan- 
guage, and often by those who speak only 
English, and that imperfectly. The educated 
Creoles of Louisiana have all the advantages 
of the best schools of our own and foreign 
lands, and, using the same books, writing the 
same language every day at home, it does in- 
deed seem strange they “can not be under- 
stood.” And because they speak to inferiors 
in a way to be best understood, as we often 
do to children, they are represented as speak- 
ing in an unknown tongue. 

They were not a pious people, the men at 
any rate, in the estimation of the orthodox 
American. Indeed, it was a common sentiment 
among them that “religion was a good thing 
for the wife and children, but for the man, no 
use;” and in this respect they acted out their 
convictions by going with their families to 
church and waiting .patiently outside until 
mass was over. In those days they could 
hardly be considered well informed in religious 
matters generally, and it can not be denied 
that the historie pioneer cireuit-preacher was 
regarded with no little suspicion, and was “in 
perils oft.” Alas, poor Richmond Nolley! who 
so barely escaped drowning at the hands of a 
mob in St. Martinsville. He was rescued by 
the good old Catholic priest, only to be lost in 
a swamp a few years after; found dead, beside 
a log, on his knees. Very few of the Creoles 
of that day spoke English, or spoke it very 
imperfectly, which was no doubt the main 
cause of the little social intercourse there was 
between them and their American neighbors, 
planters of the same social position who had 
settled among them. Their house servants 
were used often as interpreters, for it seems no 
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trouble for a negro to learn a language; such as 
it is among themselves, they carried sociability 
to an extent rarely met with elsewhere. For 
years it was their custom in Chicot Noir neigh- 
borhood and vicinity to meet at each other’s 
houses every Sunday, and have a good time 
generally; ‘eat, drink, and be merry.” A de- 
scription of one of these gatherings may serve 
as a sort of photograph of Teche Creole society 
in the long-ago. This was at the residence of 
Nickolas Loisel (one of the very best represent- 
atives of Creole character), at which all were 
Creoles or Frenchmen, except a guest of his 
son. 

The company all came up in good time and 
style and with cordial greetings, and were soon 
enjoying themselves, each in his own way. 
Some talked crops, some played cards and 
dominoes, and all seemed to be doing their 
best to amuse themselves and each other, until 
about two o’clock, when dinner, the great busi- 
ness of the day, was announced, And here, 
while they are skirmishing at the table with 
two or three on the open shell, before the 
main attack, let us look back and reproduce 
the Creole’s daily menu. Breakfast with them 
was a small affair; café aw lait (boiled milk 
and coffee), an egg or two, and sometimes a 
light chop or small bird on toast, with excel- 
lent snow white bread, which every Creole 
mistress knew how to have baked in her own 
Dutch oven. Thus fortified they were all right 
until one or two o’clock, their hour for dining, 
with no lunches, spoiling appetite, between. 
Dinner was their meal in chief, the grand 
center of all their culinary ambition; and, as 
the world moves, there is reason to fear that 
these old-fashioned Creole dinners will in time 
take their place among the lost arts, so we in- 
tend to rescue this one from oblivion, complete 
in all its appointments. 

As usual on extra occasions, extra servants 
were called in, and the white-aproned darkies 
were thick around the table, “ministers extra- 
ordinary ” in their own estimation, watching 
like hawks to take away your plate. The feast 
began in earnest with their far-famed Creole 
dish—not national, but State sovereign—Gum- 
bo, of African descent. I did not count the 
courses, they were “distinct as the billows, yet 
one as the sea,” and each billow was enough to 
drown a common appetite. I am not much 
connoisseur, and less epicure, and only know 
how good a thing is by the old “ proof of the 
pudding, etc.,” but I do know that one of those 
old, long practiced Creole darky cooks, under 
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the inspiration of madame, could beat the old 
serpent himself with tempting viands. Ex- 
quisite dainties mingled with substantials, like 
“apples of gold in pictures of silver,” in rich 
profusion; fricassees and solid English roasts, 
in happy union joined; all suggestive of 
Bull—Frog Americanized, and their union ce- 
mented by the pure extract of old Mocha, their 
peerless “café noir,” and signal for ladies and 
boys to leave. And it came now too soon, for 
the good claret and champagne had evidently 
found a lodgment, and was getting in its work. 
Some would talk while other were singing, 
and then they would all talk together. Gen- 
teel hilarity they called it in French, nothing 
more; bon vivants they were who enjoyed the 
good things of this vain world without abus- 
ing them; and indeed, among all that circle of 
planters we never heard of a drunkard or a 
gambler. But there was another class who did 
abuse them dreadfully, and themselves too. 
Ah, Battise! Ah, Filjere!—burnt out, no doubt, 
long ago—when did you ever draw a sober 
breath till ‘the last drop in the oeean” of taffy 
was gone forever beyond your reach? The 
party left about sunset for home, with the agree- 
ment to meet the following Sunday at Charles 
Pecot’s. As we recall them now, in the order 
of their plantations, Colonel Carles Olivier (a 
natural born nobleman), two Delahousays, 
Mr. Mallus, Nickolas Loisel, Theodore Faye, 
Dr. Solonge Sorrel, Frederic Pellerin, and 
Charles Pecot. All these lived to a good old 
age, none less than seventy, except Dr. Solonge, 
who met an untimely death at the hands of 
negroes of an adjoining plantation, for which 
five of them dropped from the gallows at one 
time in Franklin. Financially they were all 
successful men, and left valuable estates. Their 
words were as good as their bonds, and their 
bonds as good as the bank. No stain ever 
rested on the fair name of any of them. Con-. 
temporary with these in age and position, 
among the American planters, were Thomas H. 
Thompson, Colonel J. G. Richardson, Robert 
Graham, Martin Campbell, J. D. Wilkins, 
Henry Peebles, and J. W. Jeannerette. All of 
these, too, have passed away, and death took 
them in rapid succession. 

A glance at the map will show the location 
of these reminiscences to be about the center 
of the Teche navigation, from its mouth to 
Breaux bridge, and near the present town of 
Jeannerettes, about twenty years before it was 
founded. Fed on lumber and emancipation 
money, its growth has been equal to that of 
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the magic railroad towns of the West, and it 
is already aping the city airs of New Iberia. 
As it has made its first three - quarter-mile 
stretch on Main Street in double-quick time, 
a record of its author may be interesting to its 
busy throng who “knew not Joseph.” This 
was John W. Jeannerette, as he wrote it, and 
“Mr. Jinret” as she pronounced it, who came 
to the Teche country, in 1830, from the high 
hills of Santee, South Carolina, and bought 
what is now known as Pine Grove Place, eight 
miles below New Iberia. Here he lived through 
good and evil report for seven years, and was 
generally considered the most important man 
in the neighborhood, especially at home. He 
was certainly a man of affairs, and a great 
many of them—sugar-planter, justice of the 
peace, our first postmaster, pioneer “ brag” 
player, and “mine host of the inn;” moreover, 
his friends claimed for him the character of 
the old, high-minded, South Carolina gentle- 
man. His wife was a good, pious Methodist, 
and tried very hard to keep their only son, 
Tom, straight, but it was no use. She did her 
level best to balance accounts in the family, 
always had a preaching place in the house, and 
there were often religious services going on in 
one part and a big game of cards in the other. 
Indeed, of all his many irons, this seemed to 
be the only one he did really keep hot. But 
his many pupils in “brag” became experts, 
and so turned his lessons against himself that 
in 1837 he was sold out, and the family re- 
moved to Alabama, where it became extinct. 
The post-office was then continued in the same 
house, rented successively by postmasters Dr. 
Crawford, Charley Nettleton, and Isaue Apple- 
white, when the old home of mixed memories 
was torn down and the post-office was removed 
two miles south, to a small store kept by a 
Frenchman, opposite Bayside dwelling, with 
F. D. Richardson as postmaster. This was 
near the famous tall, black, live-oak stump, 
which stood there, “gloomy and peculiar,” up 
to 1800, and gave its name, chicot noir, to all 
that arrondissement. Venerable relic of past 
centuries! 

“A glorious tree is the old, gray oak, 

He has stood for a thousand years, 
Has stood and frowned on the wood around, 
Like a king among his peers.” 

An effort was made by petition to change 
the name of the office to “Chicot Noir,” but 
Postmaster - General Cave Johnson decided 
against us, on account of which the then post- 
master resigned, and Paul Prevost succeeded 
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him. He removed the office to his store, one 
mile still further, making three miles from its 
starting point. 

Then an effort was made to change the name 
to Prevostville, but the old name had come to 
stay, and, like the “ shirt of Nessus,” will stick 
through all coming time. Public sentiment, 
however, was against the latter change, prefer- 
ring the more euphonious name, Jeannerettes. 
Paul Prevost was a very clever Frenchman, 
who began with a very small adobe house and 
a very large pipe, and often assisted the priest 
at Pattouts Church in singing. His place grew 
steadily until it was a store, a saloon, and a tav- 
ern. He was esteemed a fair, honest man, of 
pleasant social qualities. Here Jeannerettes was 
born, and here it will continue to grow, if the 
fire engine is kept in good order, until it takes 
in its old site of “Chicot Noir,” and may in 
time get back to its original starting place, 
“Pine Grove.” 

In politics the old Creoles of the Teche were 
generally solid old-line Henry Clay Whigs, 
and could prove it all by the Courier des Etats 
Unis, and the New Orleans Bee. They were 
inclined to be ultra, and it was not until after 
the election of Alexander Mouton as Governor, 
in 1843, that they realized fully that there 
could be such a thing as respectability in Lou- 
isiana democracy; all Arcadian though he was, 
as Governor he left behind him no superior, 
and as United States Senator not many peers. 

There seems to have been little or no change 
in the status of the Attakapas Indians since 
1830. They had then pretty much lost their 
identity as a tribe, though they still had a nom- 
inal chief and owned their little reservation at 
the Indian Bend, where about the same number 
of wigwaims or huts stood then as now. No 
pure bloods remain, and the half-breeds show 
no improvement in the stock, indeed they seem 
to inherit all the lazy vices of the one, with 
none of the “get up and go along” virtues of 
the other race, especially among the men, As 
the world is now moving on the Teche, it will 
not be long before some Chicago capitalist will 
come down and take the female remnants of 
the tribe in as partners—as their entailed prop- 
erty can not be sold—and establish a first-class 
sugar plantation on the old reservation. 

The salubrity of the Teche country seems to 
have undergone no change; it was then con- 
sidered unequaled in its latitude, and as it was 
fifty years ago, so it is now, and so we suppose 
it will ever be: for why not? The same health- 
giving breeze that fans the green ocean and 
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bathes in its billows thousands of miles away, 
still whistles through the grand old live-oaks 
which stood in vernal beauty around the cradles 
of St. Martins and St. Maur, patron saints, 
holy shrines of the faithful. Here in the vast 
solitudes of nature were a few adobe homes of 
the Arcadian exiles, victims of the most cruel 
and outrageous fortune. “ O, bloodiest picture 
in the book of time!” So good and true, and yet 
how hard a fate! But in after years St. Maur 
became the dwelling-place of another race, 


who knew nothing save of Castile and Aragon, 
and whose commandant was ruling with semi- 
regal power, when the name of the poor saint 
was lost to the world, and Nova Iberia lived in 
its stead. And here for half a century it stood 
in almost loneliness, the monument house of the 
pettit souvrano, till all was changed, and voz 
populi was born. Then commerce came, sweep- 
ing the prairies far and near; it came on splen- 
did steamers and by railroads, with palace 
cars, and bids fair to found a city here. 


F. D. Richardson. 


THE LIGHT-HOUSE ROCK. 
Kry WEstT. 


Over the shingle and down in the lane, 

The wave breaks over the light-house rock, 
Lived the lady they called the beauty of Spain; 
For the south brings sorrow, the west brings rain 
But the dead can never come back again, 

When the wild sea chickens begin to flock. 


Over the shingle in ’Sixty-nine, 
The wave breaks over the light-house rock, 
The sun came up in a bath of wine, 
And the reef was ragged and jagged and bare, 
With a scowl on the sea and a fit in the air, 
And the wild sea chickens began to flock. 


The wind blew west and the rain was black, 
The wave breaks over the light-house rock, 
And a ship came in on the starboard tack ; 
But the wind turned south and the rain was 
white,* 
And the ship was a splinter of chips by night, 
When the wild sea chickens began to flock. 


Over the shingle and over the sand, 
The wave breaks over the light-house rock, 
A corpse took hold of my lady’s hand. 
It said. “You have come for your salvage ma’am, 
The south brings sorrow and here I am, 
Where the wild sea chickens began to flock.” 


She made him a shroud of her satin gown, 
The wave breaks over the light-house rock, 

She brought him in state into light-house Town; 

This was my husband, cruel and cross, 

But the south brings sorrow, and life is loss, 
When the wild sea chickens begin to flock. 


Over the dead man’s ship they passed, 
The wave breaks over the light-house rock; 
-They kindled the corpse candlest on the mast, 
But the Magdalene sea in its christen trough 
Hath scoured my sin and his sorrow off, 
When the wild sea chickens begin to flock. 


And he lies like a nobleman in his shroud, 
The wave breaks over the light-house rock, 

And the heart within me was glad and proud, 

For this was the salvage I owe to him, 

Of the keeper who lets his lamp burn dim, 
When the wild sea chickens begin to flock. 


For death brought the dead love back to life, 
As the waves broke over the light-house rock, 
And I am the dead man’s own true wife, 
For the mad sea, stricken with passion and 
pain, 
Has brought me my true love back again, . 
When the wild sea chickens begin to flock. 


When the winds blow into the harbor mouth, 
The waves break over the light-house rock, 

And the rain turns white in the windy south, 

Like a ghost on earth or a wraith in air, 

Is the song of the lady with snow-white hair, 


“The wild sea chickens begin to flock.” 


Will Wallace Harney. 


*The storm rains of the tropics come in a thick white mist. 


+Globular lightning on the rigging, so-called. 
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MONG my comrades at the venerable Col- 
lege of Charleston, there was a youth of 
apparently frail physique, of quiet and retired 
manners, in whom, although he achieved no 
special scholastic distinction in the orthodox 
curriculum, his associates recognized certain 
peculiar talents. His art instincts were strong, 
and he displayed far more than a simple taste 
for mechanics. He had executed the first of 
an admirable series of oil-paintings before he 
was ten, and made unaided a singularly ingen- 
ious model of a steam-engine at the age of 
fourteen. This engine took a prominent prize 
at the Carolina Institute Fair. 

We all believed that our friend, Robert C. 
Gilchrist, would secure fame and fortune as a 
painter or inventor, perhaps as both. I used 
to observe upon his face that strange, intro- 
spective look which strikes one in the portraits 
of Watt and Stephenson. Circumstance, how- 
ever, is a strange master; and circumstance 
seems, in a perverse, mysterious way, to have 
opposed the development of the gifts indicated. 
Had some shrewd Gitana ventured to foretell 
in our “salad days” the ‘sort of reputation 
which Gilchrist was destined to win, there is 
no doubt she would have been laughed to 
scorn. 

And yet, aw fond, there was wild, hot blood, 
blood of the born soldier, in this quiet young 
man’s veins. He inherited a gallant and deter- 
mined temper from his English ancestors, espe- 
cially from his grandfathers Adam and Robert 
Gilchrist, who emigrated from Great Britain 
shortly previous to the Revolution, and served 
with distinction in the Continental army.* 

Thus, after all, nothing could have been 
more natural by the law of heredity than their 
descendant’s martial conduct when his section 
and State were threatened by Federal invasion. 
Truc, he was a Union man, and deprecated 
secession as a matter of policy, but no sooner 
was war inevitable than he went strenuously 
to work; and he was mainly instrumental in 
raising the “Charleston Zouave Cadets,” the 
first company to volunteer their services to 
Governor Pickens after South Carolina (un- 


*One served as captain, the other as lieutenant. 
After the war, Robert Gilchrist setted in New York. 
He became an influential merchant there. Adam, 
settling in Charleston, prospered in business also as 
a merchant. He was one of the founders of the 
Charleston Chamber of Commerce, and officially con- 
nected with the Branch Bank of the United States. 


der her right in the old Constitution) had re- 
assumed her position of independent sover- 
eignty. 

Subsequently he organized the Gist Guard 
Artillery, which won such brilliant renown in 
the defense of Battery Wagner. Though but 
a lieutenant,f he commanded this company all 
through the protracted and terrible siege, and 
his name deserves to be handed down to pos- 
terity as one of its truest heroes. 

Searcely of the medium height, pale, thin, 
and delicate of aspect, so exceptional, still, was 
the resiliency of his constitution, backed by a 
strong soul, that he out-labored and out-wore 
not « few of the most vigorous looking men in 
the garrison. Active, observant, constantly at 
his post by day and by night, it is clear that 
a description of the battle of Fort Wagner and 
the momentous incidents which accompanied 
and followed it could not have fallen into better 
hands. I was consequently much interested 
when I received a copy of the “Charleston 
Year-Book for 1884,” containing an article by 
Major Gilchrist, on the “ Confederate Defense 
of Morris Island.” 

It is an essay carefully prepared, and rife 


‘with material beyond price to the future his- 


torian. When in years to come the Xenophon 

or Thucydides shall arise commissioned to write 

of the great secession contest, he will doubtless 

be led by his beneficent Muse to consult among 

other memorabilia this lucid and truthful nar- 
ative. 

Meanwhile, I have the author’s permission 
to use his facts; he consents, good reader, to 
be your guide and mine through a labyrinth 
of somewhat devious events, and to show us 
the different phases of one of the sternest and 
grandest acts in the tragedy of modern warfare. 
Any one sailing or steaming into the harbor 
of Charleston will observe toward the south, 
as he approaches the city, and to the left of 
what is called “The Ship Channel,” a long, 
low, and sparsely-wooded island which, upon 
examining the map, he will find designated as 


During the last year of the war, Gilchrist (a law- 
yer by profession) was detached from his command 
to serve as Judge Advocate General in the Depart- 
ment of South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, and 
thus became the law-adviser of that department. He 
was promoted to be a major of artillery, and fought 
on General Hardee’s staff in several desperate en- 
gagements. 
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“Morris Island.” It is a famous place, and 
must so remain for centuries. Thence the first 
shot which effectually cut the bond of Union 
was fired at the Star of the West; “later it 
gave to the world its first lesson in iron-clad 
armor;* and finally, it was the theater of the 
defense of an earth-work as stubborn, and a 
subsequent siege and bombardment as memor- 
able,” as the war annals of ancient or modern 
times can furnish. 

Let us examine this island minutely. It is 
about four miles, or to be literal, three and three 
fourths miles long, and its greatest breadth is 
twenty-five hundred yards. Nowhere is it 
much more than two feet above high-water 
mark, 

The soil composing it is peculiar, being what 
is denominated “quartz-sand, which has no 
cohesion, and weighs, when dry, eighty-six 
pounds to the cubie foot. To its power in re- 
sisting the penetration of shot and, when dis- 
placed, of falling back again to the very spot it 
had occupied, is due the comparative invulner- 
ability of the works constructed out of it.” 

Less than a mile from Cumming’s Point, 
the position of Battery Gregg, the marsh on 
the west encroaches, leaving a narrow strip 
between it and the ocean. Here stood Fort 
Wagner. Next to Morris Island, southward, 
is Little Folly Island, separated from Morris 
Island by an inlet only four hundred yards 
wide. Behind the northern hills, covered by 
myrtle bushes, of this insulated sand-barren 
every facility was offered to the enemy for the 
erection of masked batteries. The fact was 
patent, or ought to have been so to the veriest 
military tyro; and yet the Confederates, dom- 
inating for weeks this important strategic 
point, were guilty of the incredible fatuity of 
allowing the tree growths to remain just as 
they were—a convenient shelter for quiet and 
deadly preparations on the part of a foe de- 
cidedly more shrewd and active, guoad hoe, 
than they showed themselves to be. 

What was the consequence of this infatuated 
neglect? It enabled the Federals, says Major 
Gilchrist “to secretly place in battery forty- 


*When it was determined to reduce Fort Sumter 
(under Anderson) with artillery, a clerk in the Plant- 
ers and Mechanics Bank, Charleston, whose peculiar 
genius had never been dreamed of, devised and built 
at Cumming’s Point, Morris Island, the first iron-clad 
fortification ever erected! Over heavy timbers he 
placed railroad T iron, laid at an angle of forty-five 
degrees. The amazing success of his plan revolu- 
tionized modern warfare. The name of this inventor 
was Clement H. Stevens. 
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seven pieces of artillery, with two hundred 
rounds of ammunition for each gun, provided 
with suitable parapets, splinter-proof shelters, 
and magazines,” 

During the entire progress of this work the 
Confederates were actually within speaking dis- 
tance of their cunning, indefatigable enemy. 

The Federal occupation of Folly Island thus 
potently backed was the first act in the bloody 
tragedy of Wagner. 

It seems that a vast amount of speculation 
and recrimination subsequently occurred as to 
the person or persons who were specially blame- 
worthy in this matter. But the truth is now 
obvious. The commander-in-chief, General 
Beauregard, believed, no doubt upon what 
seemed to him the best procurable evidence, 
that the Federal advance would be over James 
Island. “The holding,” he himself says, “of 
the position (on Morris Island) is secondary 
to that of James Island, which must first be 
secured beyond peril of surprise or capture.” 
By his express order “every negro laborer was 
withdrawn from Morris Island to strengthen 
the fortifications elsewhere.” 

Even Fort Wagner, then but. half completed, 
was so far abandoned that only the men of the 
Gist Guards and Matthews Artillery were left 
to work upon it. The commander went farther 
still. When he discovered that his colleague, 
General Ripley, employing his own engineer, 
“had begun to fortify the neighborhood of 
Light- house Inlet,t he peremptorily ordered 
the work to stop.” But about this period there 
arose a rumor to the effect that a Federal de- 
tachment had been seen working upon Folly 
Island. Beauregard appears then to have mod- 
ified his views. At all events, General Ripley 
was permitted to send two companies “of the 
First South Carolina Artillery, Captain John 
C. Mitchell{ commanding, who, with the assist- 


;This is the name of the inlet between Morris and 
Little Folly islands. 


{While at Fort Sumter, in the early part of 1862, I 
made the acquaintance of Captain Mitchell. He was 
then about twenty-six or seven, a young man of 
medium height and decidedly delicate appearance. 
His profession (if my memory serves me) was that of 
an engineer, and he had resided previous to his com- 
ing South for some years in the State of New York. 
In no particular did he resemble his distinguished 
father excepting his high morale and indomitable 
courage. The elder Mitchell was rather tall, dark 
complexioned, with regular features,and deep flash- 
ing eyes, and his manners were remarkably cordial 
and agreeable. His son, on the contrary, was of the 
more ordinary Milesian type, with a light skin and 
light eyes, his one striking feature being a thin, firm 
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ance of the Twenty-first South Carolina Volun- 
teers, Colonel Graham, built among the sand- 
hills of the south end of Morris Island nine 
independent one-gun batteries, which were 
eventually to meet the concentrated fire of 
forty-seven guns in the masked batteries on 
Folly Island, and 8-, 11-, and 15-inch guns in 
the monitors.” 

The battle of Secessionville, at an earlier 
period, had been fought and lost by the Fed- 
erals. The breathing space granted to their 
opponents was properly utilized, since during 
this interval Captains Frank D. Lee and Lang- 
ton Cheves, of the Confederate States Engineer 
Corps, planned and built Fort Wagner. 

Its position I have already indicated. As for 
the character of this fort, Major Gilchrist tells 
us that it was an inclosed earth-work, meas- 
uring within the interior slopes, from east to 
west, six hundred and thirty feet; and from 
north to south, two hundred and seventy-five 
feet. The sea-face contained a bomb-proof 
magazine, forming a heavy traverse to pro- 
tect the three guns north of it from the land 
fire. Behind this sea-face was a bomb-proof 
which could not accommodate more than nine 
hundred men standing elbow to elbow; and 
this capacity was further reduced by cutting 
off one third for the hospital. The land- face 
was irregular, with re-entering angles, and 
with chambers for five guns, to sweep the land 
approach. The front was protected by a ditch 
filled with water at high tide. 

The armament of Wagner comprised a sin- 
gle 10-inch columbiad, one thirty-two pounder 


mouth, which closed, as it were, over his thoughts 
like an iron vise. To most persons he was reserved ; 
but only win his confidence and he could be a charm- 
ing companion. He possessed a large fund of humor, 
which, odd to say, was rather Scotch than Irish in its 
sly inferences and quaint inuendo. Many a night 
have I met him in his quarters while he smoked and 
talked and told amusing anecdotes of his earlier years 
and his adventures in America and “over seas.”’ 

Under his tranquil exterior there was a world of 
enthusiasm and soldierly ambition. One morning, 
while examining through his glass from the walls of 
Sumter the disposition of the Federal fleet, there 
came a significant puff from the port-hole of a distant 
monitor. An officer near him (Captain Perinneau) 
leaped down behind the defenses and urged Mitchell 
to do likewise. ‘“‘ Time enough,” said the latter, “I'll 
follow you directly.’’ Almost before these words had 
left his lips, the unfortunate man had been smitten 
by a shell and terrifically mangled. He died in a few 
hours, I believe, and in great agony, borne with a for- 
titude that was sublime. His body rests in Magnolia 
Cemetery, near Charleston, and a beautiful marble 
monument marks the place of the young martyr’s 
repose. 


smooth bore, one forty-two pounder carronade, 
two naval 8-inch shell guns, three thirty-two 
pounder carronades, two thirty-two pounder 
siege howitzers, two twelve-pounder bronze 
howitzers, and one 10-inch mortar. 

As to the troops, there were upon Morris 
Island, in the early part of July, twelve hun- 
dred men of all arms. These were necessarily 
divided,* occupying different points. 

It is proper to state in this connection that 
General Beauregard’s entire available force in 
his department, comprising South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida, slightly exceeded fifteen 
thousand men, and never could he muster for 
the immediate defense of Charleston more than 
five thousand eight hundred and sixty-one. 

General Gilmore, ax contraire, had—magnif- 
icently equipped and armed—in South Carolina 
alone no less than seventeen thousand four hun- 
dred and sixty-three, officers and men inclusive. 
His force actually employed on Morris Island 
at one time, Major Gilchrist assures us, did not 
vary much from eleven thousand five hundred, 
aided, let us remember, by a powerful fleet of 
iron-clads. Opposed to these the world will be 
amazed to hear that the Confederate “grand 
total” on the island never mounted higher than 
sixteen hundred men,f and that so inadequate 
a force was often reduced to less than one thou- 
sand. 

On the 3d or 4th of July (1863), a Confed- 


*Here is Major Gilchrist’s detailed estimate, viz: 
“Nine hundred and twenty-seven men, Colonel R. 
F. Graham, of the Twenty-first South Carolina Volun- 
teers, in command; Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph A. 
Yates, of the First South Carolina artillery, as 
Chief of Artillery; Captain C. E. Chichester, of the 
Gist Guard Artillery, commanding Fort Wagner (by 
right of seniority). Artillery companies: Gist Guard, 
Lieutenant R. C. Gilchrist; and Matthewes Artillery, 
Captain J. R. Matthewes. In Battery Gregg, at Cum- 
ming’s Point, was Captain Henry R. Lesesne, of the 
First South Carolina artillery, with his company. At 
the south end of the island, defending the nine sin- 
gle batteries erected there to dispute landing from 
Folly Island, were companies I and E, and a detach- 
ment of H (two hundred men), of the First South 
Carolina Artillery, Captains John C. Mitchell (son of 
the Irish patriot) and J. R. Macbeth, and Lieutenant 
H. W. Frost, and a detachment of fifty men of the 
First South Carolina infantry, under Captain Charles 
T. Haskell, and the Twenty-first South Carolina Vol- 
unteers (six hundred and twelve men) under Major 
G. W. Melver.” 

Some editorial wag affirmed, during the war, that 
the highest number of men on Morris Island at any 
period was increased for an hour or so by the advent 
of two volunteers from the remote interior swamps 
of Carolina, who no sooner caught sight of a monitor, 
however, than they ‘“skedaddled”’ at treble-quick 
time back to the alligators. 
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erate scout saw a long, low, rakish- looking 
vessel approach the south entrance to Light- 
house Inlet. She proved to be a blockade- 
runner, a steamer called the Ruby, and unfor- 
tunately she got aground near Folly Island. 

The toil-stained, weary, half-famished Con- 
federates beheld plenty within their reach. Is 
it extraordinary that they should have left 
their labor on the batteries for a while and 
engaged in the business of “wrecking” so rich 
a prize? 

Their absorbed eagerness was such, their 
natural anxiety to secure some creature com- 
forts so great, that they had neither eyes to see 
nor ears to hear what was progressing within 
five hundred yards of their position. No glint 
flashed upon any man’s vision of blue uniforms 
behind the trees; nor did a single ominous 
sound of hammer, or saw, stealthily plied per- 
haps in ambush, reach any man’s hearing. In- 
deed, the enemy in that quarter were supposed 
to be at a comfortable distance; the delusion 
did not long continue. 

The morning of the 10th of July broke over 
the city and the adjacent waters brightly and 
tranquilly. 

Citizens of comfortable age and Falstaffian 
paunches, long past, like Baillie Nichol Jar- 
vie, the responsibilities of “sword and buck- 
ler” service, were about to turn over for 
a charming day-dawn nap, when a sudden 
and tremendous boom, the simultaneous dis- 
charge of forty-seven pieces of heavy artillery, 
saluted them from half way down the harbor! 
The enemy had unmasked his Folly Island 
batteries with a vengeance, and aided by four 
monitors delivering enfilade broadsides, and 
as many more howitzer launches, poured a fex 
d enfer upon the unfinished Confederate works. 

Under cover of this bombardment (heard 
more than a hundred and thirty miles inland) * 
twenty-five hundred Federals, under Brigadier- 
General Strong, putting out in small boats from 
Folly River, landed at Oyster Point. Our men, 
enormously outnumbered, fought behind their 
feeble defenses until almost every gun was dis- 
mounted. Then, when capture was imminent, 
the few gallant survivors, disputing every inch 
of ground, fell slowly and sullenly back. Not 
for a moment did the monitors at close range 


*It is astonishing to what distances sound may be 
conveyed. In the autumn of 1861, I recollect hearing, 
upon the Charleston Battery, the successive rounds 
of Dupont’s fleet in the battle of Port Royal with an 
accuracy and distinctness which seemed to locate the 
conflict within a distance of ten, instead of seventy- 
five or eighty miles. 


cease to fire shrapnell and shells, while the 
Federals deploying across the island delivered 
murderous fusillades, 

A portion of the Seventh battalion of South 
Carolina infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel Nelson, 
landed just in time to cover our retreat. 

The guns of Wagner now also had a chance, 
and very effectually stopped all further pur- 
suit. But the enemy had gained a great ad- 
vantage. At 9 A.M. the “stars and stripes” 
were floating over Colonel Graham’s captured 
headquarters. Thus were the operations 
against Wagner inaugurated. On this first 
day of blood and carnage, the skilled engi- 
neer, Captain Cheves, to whom chiefly the 
fort owed its existence, lost his life under 
especially pathetic circumstances. He was sit- 
ting in his quarters, when a soldier, entering, 
gravely saluted him, communicating the intel- 
ligence that his favorite nephew, Captain 
Charles T, Haskell had just been killed. This 
sudden announcement unmanned him. 

But the cannonade without grew fiercer. All 
space seemed to vibrate and “hum as with the 
war-song of Brobdignag bees.” Time enough 
for the indulgence of a private grief. Duty 
summoned him, and rising, he “crossed the 
threshold of his door toward one of the maga- 
zines.” At that instant a shell, the very first 
shell launched especially at the fort, bursting, 
scattered its fragments all around. One of 
these fragments struck him, and in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye, his spirit had gone 
to join that of the young kinsman whose death 
he had so passionately mourned but a few min- 
utes before! But his great work did not perish 
with him. “Artillery, which reduced the walls 
of Sumter to a shapeless mass four thousand 
five hundred yards away, at less than one third 
the distance made, in fifty-eight days, but little 
impression on this monument of his genius 
and labor.” 

If the amount of shell and shot rained in 
an iron deluge upon and about it could, like 
the seeds of Cadmus, have sprouted into armed 
men, there would have been no need of North- 
ern “draughtings,” but South Carolina, and in 
fact the entire Southern Confederacy, would 
have been immediately overrun by such count- 
less hordes as must have put to shame the 
armies of a Zenghis Khan or a Xerxes! 

And if, on the other hand, all this hurtling 
iron had been suddenly and miraculously 
changed into “golden grain,” one can not help 
fancying that the lust of war would have 
cooled down, and that, during some blessed 
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interregnum of slaughter, both sides, their 
“swords changed into pruning hooks,” might 
have joined in a beneficent “ harvest home.” 

A strange flower of fancy, I grant you, to 
spring from the core of carnage! Still, it 
holds a certain bloom and perfume, and one’s 
thoughts are purified by them. 

Among the great engineers of the world, 

assuredly the fame of Langton Cheves is des- 
tined to be perennial. Few perhaps are aware 
of the fact, that of the “only two models of for- 
tification now used for purposes of instruction 
to the West Point cadets, one is Fort Wagner, 
the other Sebastopol.” 
. During the night of the 10th, the garrison 
of Wagner, suspecting an assault, was on the 
gui vive. Every man was at his post. The 
artillerists slumbered but lightly in their gun- 
chambers. Near dawn the outlying pickets 
heard the cautious advance of stealthily-placed 
footsteps. Forms vaguely discerned, crept 
along the sand ridges. Yes, there could be no 
doubt of it! here was a storming-party, anx- 
ious to effect a surprise. But they could not be 
accommodated. 

The guns to the right and right center of the 
ramparts were instantaneously manned by the 
South Carolinians. The Georgians guarded the 
left and left center; the Eighteenth battalion 
occupied the southeast bastion; the First Geor- 
gia along the sea-front to the left; the Twelfth 
Georgia battalion to the right, Colonel Graham 
commanding the whole. 

The Federal attack by four companies of the 
Seventh Connecticut, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Rodman, was so rapid that they mounted the 
crest of the sea-face upon the very heels of our 
retreating picket force! 

Just then, Lieutenant Gilchrist, heading the 
Gist Guard, tells us that he perceived a dim sil- 
houette against the sky-line—the uncertain pro- 
portions of a human figure. He challenged him 
sternly and quickly, and as quickly the man’s 
rifle was leveled, and a minie-ball combed the 
licutenant’s hair with unnecessary closeness, 
while the powder blinded his eyes. Neverthe- 
less, there followed a deep response from a 
double-shotted thirty-two pounder, the entire 
load of grape and canister passing through 
- the assailant’s body. His emptied rifle dropped 
with a hollow clang, inside the wall. 

Then, as at a signal, the whole battery be- 
came transformed, as it were, into a vast earth- 
cloud darting lightnings and bellowing thun- 
der. The great columbiad pealed forth its bass 


of death; carronades, howitzers, and mortars 
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joined in the deadly din; and one could detect, 
perhaps, through the awful c7vescendo the sharp 
crack of Reamington and revolver. 

Through the smoke-wreaths, as daylight 
brightened, decimated and demoralized bands 
of blue-coats were seen rushing to gain the 
shelter of the sand-hills. 

A remnant of the forlorn hope of the Seventh 
Connecticut had sheltered themselves against 
the scarp when our fire was hottest. They 
crawled in and surrendered, one hundred and 
thirty prisoners, rank and file. Over a hundred 
were buried in front of Wagner, and in addi- 
tion three hundred and fifty wounded were car- 
ried to Hilton Head.. General Strong reports 
his losses in the two days fighting as four hun- 
dred and thirty-six. The total loss in the fort 
was one officer and five men killed, and one 
officer and fifteen men wounded. Thus it will 
be seen that the repulse of the Confederates 
on the day previous (the 10th) was terribly 
avenged. 

Events now hastened toward the fiercest of 
the Wagner battles; a conflict so desperate and 
murderous, and characterized by such indom- 
itable valor on both sides, that it may fairly 
rank among the sternest fights of the secession 
or any other war. 

While the Federals, after their defeat of the 
11th, were strengthening their position, a coun- 
cil of general officers, it seems, was called by 
General Beauregard, “to discuss the practica- 
bility of driving the enemy from Morris Isl- 
and.” This, with the limited resources at hand, 
was found to be impossible. 

Between the 11th and 17th the exhausted 
Confederates in the fort were relieved by an 
accession of fresh troops*. 

Brigadier-General William Taliaferro suc- 
ceeded General Graham as commander-in- 
chief. 

It was remarked that the Federal fleet had 
quietly disappeared from Stono. 

The “ New Ironsides” steamed in over the 
bar. Their forces on the island increased. Four 
powerful batteries—the nearest within thirteen 


*Namely, by the Fifty-first North Carolina, six hun- 
dred and eighty-seven men, under Colonel H. Me- 
Kethan, detachments from Captains Buckner and 
Dixon’s companies of Sixty-third Georgia artillery. 
Captains Tatem and Adams’ companies of First South 
Carolina infantry as artillery; section of howitzers of 
DeSaussure’s artillery, Captain DePass; section of 
howitzers, Blake’s artillery, Lieutenant Waties; 
Charleston battalion, Lieutenant-Colonel P. C. Gail- 
lard, Thirty-first North Carolina troops, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Knight. 
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hundred and thirty yards of Wagner—were 
built, magnificently armed. 

Before sunrise on the 18th, the mortars 
opened; and at noon the fire of eleven moni- 
tors, combined with that of the land batteries, 
was concentrated, for eight hours, upon Cheves’ 
chef-d’wuvre! Nine thousand shell, averaging 
twenty per minute, were expended, we may say 
comparatively wasted, since the fort stood in- 
tact, and of its defenders but eight were killed 
and twenty wounded! 

This infernal bombardment ceased at dark 
only to allow the Federals a fair chance for as- 
saulting in force. Sumter and Gregg prepared 
to fire over Wagner at the advancing columns. 
The James Island batteries made ready to enfi- 
lade its face. General Johnson Hagood (sub- 
sequently Governor of South Carolina, and a 
most gallant soldier) was ordered to support 
General Taliaferro, and one Georgia regiment, 
Colonel Harrison, hastened to reinforce the 
garrison. 

This much for the Confederates. 

On the other side, it had been arranged that 
the brigade of Brigadier-General Strong was to 
lead, comprising Colonel Shaw’s Fifty-fourth 
Massachusetts and Colonel Chatfield’s Sixth 
Connecticut regiments (with a battalion of the 
Seventh Connecticut); the Third New Hamp- 
shire, Forty-eighth New York, Ninth Maine, 
and Seventy-sixth Pennsylvania regiments, to 
be supported by Colonel Putnam’s brigade, 
which included one New Hampshire, one New 
York, and two Ohio regiments. Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Thomas Seymour commanded. 

The sun had almost reached the horizon 
when these regiments, glittering in blue and 
gold, the last rays of the luminary flashing in 
ominous brightness from bayonets, swords, and 
epaulets, were formed on the beach, to the rear 
of their batteries, in columns of eight compa- 
nies closed at half distance; the Sixth Connec- 
ticut to lead and attack the southeast salient 
angle of the fort, the Forty-eighth New York 
to pass along the sea-front, and, facing inward, 
to attack there; the other regiments of the 
brigade to charge the south front, extending 
inward toward the marshes on the left, while 
to the Fifty-fourth Massachusetts colored vol- 
unteers, one thousand strong, splendidly drilled, 
and accoutered, the honor was given of a posi- 
tion in advance of all. 

They were to distinguish themselves in the 
ambitious and romantic role of enfants perdus! 
Colonel Robert G. Shaw commanded these 
men, and, doubtless, his pride and confidence 


were high, as he beheld (in the striking lan- 
guage of Mr. George H. Boker), 

“Down the long, dusty line, 

Teeth gleam and eyeballs shine.” 

In personal appearance, this young officer is 
described as of slight and short figure, ar- 
rayed in a short jacket, but with long light 
hair which fell low upon his neck and across 
his shoulders. 

There seems, by the way, to have been no 
question whatever among the Federals as to 
the success of their assault. They fondly fan- 
cied that the guns of Wagner had been effect- 
ually silenced, that the garrison was feeble 
and demoralized, that all they had to do was to 
make one rapid charge, and regarder vous! un 
fait accompli! Of course, they said compla- 
cently, “We'll sleep in that battered earth- 
work to-night.” 

“And so many a poor fellow did!” remarks 
Major Gilchrist, with grim pity. A ghastly 
and mysterious slumber, in which the unbreath- 
ing warrior 

“Dreams of battle-fields no more, 
Days of danger, nights of waking.” 

As sunset faded and twilight deepened into 
night, the Federal bombardment on land and 
sea suddenly and completely ceased. A great 
calm ensued; but it was quiet, portentous, and 
terrible. It seemed as if the heart of Nature 
stood still, awed by a prescience of the impend- 
ing and fearful catastrophe. 

Gradually the smoke of the cannonade, 
swathed about the fort for hours, so far lifted 
that the enemy were seen debouching from 
their first parallel and advancing over the 
narrow approach between it and the fort. 
Then from bomb-proof and sand-hills the gar- 
rison quickly gathered along the ramparts. 
Field- pieces were ranged; the artillerists 
double-shotted their guns, and, 

Each gunner moveless by his piece with rigid aspect 
stands, 

The ready lanyards firmly grasped in bold untrem- 
bling hands, 

So moveless in their marble calm, their stern heroic 
guise, 

They look like forms of statued stone with burning 
human eyes. 

Three companies of the Charleston battalion, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Peter Gaillard (than whom 

no braver and nobler soldier ever lived and 

fought a Uoutrance, and no marvel, since he 

bore in his veins the blood of one who led the 

Gants Glacés,)* manned the right of the bat- 


*Does my reader remember the exploit of the 
Gants Glacis. It is well told by Lawrence, author of 
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tery, and next on the left stood the Fiftieth 
North Carolina Volunteers, Colonel Henry 
McKethan. The southeast salient, owing to 
the inefficiency of some raw recruits, remained 
undefended, while the remaining companies of 
the Charleston battalion occupied the extreme 
left, near the beach. 

On rushed the Federals at a double quick, 
saluted by a simultaneous outbreak of hot 
shot; an implacable, concentrated fire from 
Sumter, Gregg, and James Island. They be- 
gan to appreciate just then the full meaning 
of “a Roland for one’s Oliver.” 

And conspicuous in the van, on came the lit- 
tle misguided and unfortunate Massachusetts 
Colonel Shaw, his long hair waving behind him, 
as he led his sable enfants perdus. A portion 
followed him over the ditch, and planted their 
flag upon the ramparts, where the Colonel was 
shot and instantly killed. The others, how- 
ever, could not endure the sight of that gaping 
ditch—or the revolting sensation of winged 
metal, viciously near—therefore, they broke, 
and under the influence a panic, disgraceful 
and irretrievable, acted rather like wild brutes 
let loose from a menagerie, than reasoning, 
responsible men. They blundered first upon 
the Ninth Maine, and afterward upon the 
Seventy-Sixth Pennsylvania, partially destroy- 
ing the organization of both. 

Some of the frightened creatures ran like 
deer; others, in the base paralysis of terror, 
prostrated themselves upon the ground, crawl- 
ling along on hands and feet.* 

Then, in startling contrast with this pusil- 
lanimity of “the Black Regiment,” by the side 
of which even the action of the Spartan Helots 
(who confronted bravely enough their masters’ 
spears, and cowered only at the crack of the 
whip) looks like loftiest heroism; then a grand 
deed, what the old Northmen would have called 
a deed of derring-do, was performed by men of 
the ever dominant Caucasian race, the thought 


“Border and Bastile.”’ They were attacking some 
town in the wars of the Fronde. The breach was 
scarcely practicable; and the best of the besieging 
army had recoiled from it with immense loss. The 
Black Mousquetaires stood by in all the coquetry of 
scarf and plume, and fringed scented gloves, laugh- 
ing louder and more insolently at each repulse of 
the Linesmen. The soldiers heard, and gnashed their 
teeth. At length there was a murmur, and then, a 
shout. En avant! les Gants Glacés! Whereupon the 
Household brigade went up and carried the breach, 
leaving one third of their number on it. The Gen- 
eral made the whole army defile past their guidon, 
and salute it with sloped standards. 

*Vide Judge Cowley’s Life Afloat and Ashore, page 93. 


of which, as I write a quarter of a century after 
its occurrence, here in the tranquil Indian 
summer, makes my heart beat and pulses 
throb tumultuously. Across the narrow and 
fatal stretch before the fort—every inch of 
which was swept by a hurricane of fire, a 
besom of desiruction—the Sixth Connecticut, 
Colonel John Chatfield, charged with such un- 
daunted resolution upon the southeast salient, 
that they succeeded, in the very face of hell, 
one may say, in capturing it. 

What though their victory was a barren 
achievement! what though for three hours 
they were penned in, no support daring to fol- 
low them! friend and foe alike now, as then, 
must honor and salute them as the bravest of 
the brave! 

Grimly they held on to the salient they had: 
taken. Indeed, retreat was next to impossible. 
Even a body of croc mitaines are naturally in- 
disposed to taste twice of the Hadean flume! 
Vainly a section of the Charleston Irish vol- 
unteers endeavored to dislodge them. They 
were repulsed, and their Captain, Ryan, killed. 
A detail from Major David Ramsay’s command, 
advancing upon the same errand, the gallant 
Major was struck in the back by a shot from 
the bomb-proof, and fell mortally wounded. 
But the enemy were at this time retreating 
from all parts of the field. Their demoraliza- 
tion was complete. Nevertheless, a sharp fire 
of grape and musketry hissed over the faces of 
the salient until the Thirty-first Georgia regi- 
ment (who had just reached the island with 
Brigadier-General Hagood) charged over the 
south scarp and two companies of the Charles- 
ton battalion, Captain Julius Blake, deployed 
along the western face, when the Sixth Con- 
necticut, convinced that the game was up, 
sensibly surrendered! 

The history of the war, rife with desperate 
conflicts, can show no more terrific strife than 
this. It was, in more than one particular, a 
battle of giants. 

Of the overwhelming character of the Fed- 
eral defeat there can not. be the shadow of 8 
doubt. 

I have conversed with old Confed- 
erates in regard to the night succeeding this 
great assault, and have remarked how seasoned 
veterans shuddered when they recalled its hor- 
rors. Four thousand of the enemy had been 
dashed against our impenetrable earth-work, 
and when re-formed within their own lines how 
many, think you, answered to their names? 

Only six hundred! 
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Their commander-in-chief, Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Strong, was wounded unto death. Colo- 
nels Chatfield, Putnam, and Shaw lay dead 
within our lines. 

An awful silence had fallen over the field of 
late so shaken by the tramp of squadrons and 
the roar of innumerable guns. But through 
the stillness there would rise at intervals sinis- 
ter and significant sounds—the low wail of the 
wounded, the last, sobbing, hysterical call of 
the dying. 

Wearily the dark hours passed, and a Sab- 
bath morning (Oh, Christ! the merciful! must 
not thine eyes have turned from the glory of 
the sea of glass and the mysterious splendor 
of thy Heaven, as beheld by St. John at Pat- 
mos, to grow moist with human tears at such 
a spectacle!)—a Sabbath morning dawned over 
the sand-hills, and every detail of the revolting 
scene was brought out and emphasized in bold 
relief! An eye-witness, with fearful realism, 
depicts it thus: “ Blood, mud, water, brains, 
and human hair matted together, men lying 
in every possible attitude, with every conceiv- 
able expression on their countenances; their 
limbs bent into unnatural shapes by the fall of 
twenty or thirty feet; the figures rigid, out- 
stretched, as if they had clutched at the earth 
to save themselves; pale, beseeching faces, look- 
ing out from among the ghastly corpses, with 
moans and cries for help and water, and dying 
gasps and death struggles!” 

In the salient, on the ramparts, they lay 
(these Federal corpses) heaped up often three 
deep; conspicuous among them was a tall, su- 
perbly-formed man, an officer, whose calm fea- 
tures—only the more clearly cut by the chisel 
of death—gazed toward the cloudless sky! 
A breathless Apollo! This was Colonel Put- 
nam, of the Seventh New Hampshire. AlI- 
though, horrible to relate, the entire back part 
of his head had been blown off, the wonderful 
beauty of his face remained intact and un- 
shadowed, evoking from his foes a sigh of pity. 

On the crest, surrounded by a few—a very 
few—of his sable troops, at the foot of the flag 
he had vainly planted, was the body of Colonel 
Shaw. One would have thought at a cursory 
glance that it was the corpse of a mere boy. 

On this Sunday the wounded were removed, 
the dead buried. Of the latter, eight hundred 
mangled bodies were interred near the beach. 

Negotiations for the exchange of prisoners 
followed; and the 27th of July was appointed 
as the day. All the Confederate batteries were 
ordered to stop firing. Not so the Federals! 


To their disgrace (after having deliberately 
assaulted Wagner, pending a flag of truce 
some days before), they ranged their whole 
fleet abreast of the fort, and from both fleet 
and earth-works opened a concentrated fire. 
Behind bomb-proof traverses and epaule- 
ments the Confederates sought shelter. With 
the means of an effective response, they kept 
scornfully silent. 

While the exchange of prisoners progressed, 
General Taliaferro, holding council with his 
officers, decided that the place was no longer 
tenable! 

But there was one officer there, who, knowing 
the fort and its tremendous capabilities far bet- 
ter than the others, since from the first spade- 
ful of sand thrown up, he had seen it grow to 
completion, shared not the general feeling of 
insecurity. He manned the gig of the Gist 
Guard Artillery, of which he was captain, 
sought General Ripley’s Charleston headquar- 
ters, and after an interview with that plucky 
commander, returned to Wagner with orders 
that the fort should be held. These orders 
were confirmed by Beauregard. Thus, observes 
Major Gilchrist, “incidentally through the per- 
sonal efforts of Captain E.C. Chicester, Wagner, 
and, in fact, the city itself was saved at that 
date from falling into the enemy’s hands!’”* 

It became evident to the Federals in the lat- 
ter part of July that Wagner was not to be 
carried by coups de main! Thenceforth the 
method of siege by regular approach and bom- 
bardment was resorted to. Every facility ex- 
isted for this undermining sort of work, 

Sumter by the 18th or 20th had been prac- 
tically annihilated; and, protected by their 
iron-clads on the right flank and impenetrable 
marshes on the left, with only the guns on 
James Island, upward of two miles away, to 
ineffectually oppose them, they established 
their parallels one after the other until the 
very sally-port of Wagner had been almost 
reached. 

Subsequent to the 20th, life upon Morris 
Island resolved itself for the most part into 
stern, obstinate endurance. Morning, noon, 
and night, the fort seemed the center of a per- 
fect Inferno. Sea batteries and land batteries 
belched their venom against it. Torrid heats, 
reflected from the white sand surfaces, tor- 
mented the garrison, unprotected alike from 
sun and shower. Carcasses of men and horses, 


*The fall of Wagner then would have gravely im- 
paired the safety of Charleston, as the defenses in the 
inner harbor were incomplete. 
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unearthed, together with piles of putrid provis- 
ions thrown along the beach, gave out through 
every pore of a steaming decomposition a smell, 
a stench, such as the world has no name for, 
no conception of—hellish, suffocating, and in- 
supportable. A huge fly of brilliant color, a 
species of insect scavenger attracted by this 
corruption, inflicted wounds more painful, ac- 
tually, than the enemy’s shot, if not so deadly. 
Water was scarce, and the food, often spoiled 
in transit, scarcely eatable. Picture, too, the 
unventilated bomb-proofs tilled with the smoke 
of lamps and smell of blood. 

Of sleep, healthful and refreshing sleep, of 
course there was none. How, with the ever- 
lasting crash of artillery and the bursting of 
shells, could “ Nature’s sweet restorer” have ex- 
erted her beneficent spells. Every day, though 
all circumstances considered the casualties were 
by no means numerous, added to the list of 
killed and wounded. Nor, be sure, did the 
enemy escape. “ Monitors were worsted or de- 
stroyed. Explosions not infrequent occurred 
in the besiegers’ advancing ranks. But there 
is a limit to mortal endurance. The different 
commands had to be relieved at stated inter- 
vals, and what greater proof, Major Gilchrist 
asks, can be had of their courage and devotion 
than that, with personal knowledge of the dan- 
gerous and loathsome nature of the service, 
the same commands returned time and again 
with full ranks and even greater esprit de corps 
as the struggle grew more intense.” 

It is impossible to elaborate details in a sketch 
like this. Early in September it became appar- 
ent that the end was near. For fifty-seven days 
Wagner had been subjected to a continuous 
and unparalleled fire. “At last the enemy had 
burrowed their way within the moat. Nearly 
all the guns were useless. Transportation was 
well nigh impracticable. Federals by thou- 
sands literally swarmed over the island. Cal- 
cium lights on their fleet made noonday of the 
blackest midnight. Every corner and crevice 
of our defenses was exposed, while sharp-shoot- 
ers, themselves safely sheltered, could pick off 
our men at leisure.” 

Evacuation was therefore a necessity. Or- 
ders to that effect were given by Beauregard. 
The most careful preparations were made to 
insure its successful accomplishment. They 
were supervised by a judgment, tact, and 
adroitness which completely deceived the foe. 
True, he suspected some new movement among 
the Confederates, but supposed it might be a 
mere increase of garrison. His keen calcium 
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lights betrayed those who watched instead of 
those who retreated. 

It was the Sunday night of September the 
7th. Boats were ready for embarkation. Their 
crews, most admirably disciplined, contributed 
mainly to the furtunate issue of the adventure. 
Quietly and swiftly, as each detachment left, 
other boats grounded on the strand to receive 
their loads. Meanwhile, a sufficient number 
of men were retained in the fort to keep up 
the firing. Finally, Lieutenant-Colonel Press- 
ley, with only two companies remained. The 
Federals in their sap were but thirty steps 
away, and so our guns were not spiked. The 
slightest unusual noise would have betrayed 
us, At midnight Wagner was abandoned. 

On the next morning, General Gilmore 
knocked at the sally-port for admission. 
What must have been his surprise and cha- 
grin to find, as Major Gilchrist humorously 
observes, “nobody at home.” His ‘magnifi- 
cent elaborations for another assaulting car- 
nival of death had been needless... . 

When Captain Dodd, in Charles Reade’s in- 
imitable novel of “Hard Cash,” rises wounded 
from the bloody deck of his ship after a whole 
day’s fight with buccaneers, he waves his hand 
in triumph toward their retreating vessels, ex- 
claiming, “Good bye, ye Portuguese lubbers, 
out-fought, out-maneuvred, and out-sailed!” 
And thus, I think, our Confederates might 
in somewhat of the same spirit have saluted 
their evidently chagrined adversaries. 

Out-fought they were not and could not have 
been; but they were out-maneuvred, baffled, 
and outwitted. 

A summary of the Morris Island battles 
and the protracted siege is lucidly given by 
our author. He says: 

For fifty-eight days, Wagner and Gregg, with a 
force never exceeding sixteen hundred men, had 
withstood a thoroughly equipped army of eleven 
thousand five hundred men, the Ironsides, eight 
monitors, and five gunboats. For every pound of 
sand used in the construction or repairs of Wagner, 
its assailants had expended two pounds of iron in 
the vain attempt to batter itdown. At the close of 
the bombardment it stood, sullen, strong, defiant as 
ever. 

The total loss in killed and wounded on the island 
‘from July 10th to September 7th, was only six hun- 
dred and seventy-two men. Deducting the killed 
and wounded, due to the landing on the 10th of July, 
and to the assaults of the 11th and 18th of July, the 
killed and wounded by the terrible bombardment, 
which lasted almost uninterruptedly night and day 
for fifty days, only amounted to forty-seven killed 
and two hundred and eighty men wounded, many 


of whom were but slightly injured. 
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What, then, had the Federals gained by the lavish 
expenditure of the material of war, boundless treas- 
ure, and the fearful sacritice of life they had sus- 
tained during those two weary months? The sole 
object of the occupation of Morris Island, as stated 
by General Gilmore, was “‘ the demolition of Sumter 
as preliminary to the entrance of the iron-clads.” 
That accomplished, it was thought that the gate to 
Charleston would be thrown open to the navy, and 
the * Cradle of Secession ’’ would fall. From the 30th 
of August, 1863, only a morning and evening gun 
(thirty-two pounder) saluted its flag. Sumter was 
eliminated from the defense of the harbor. Yet for 
eighteen months thereafter the fleet remained in the 
outer harbor, viewing the spires of Charleston over 
the low hills of Morris Island, and all this time the 
two hundred- and three hundred-pounder rifle Par- 
rotts mounted at Cumming’s Point kept up ever and 
anon an ineffectual fire at St. Michael's steeple and 
other points in the city. It was not until the 18th of 
February, 1865, when a row-boat, sent by the munici- 
pal authorities of Charleston, informed Admiral Dahl- 
gren in the outer harbor that the Confederate forces 
had evacuated the city, and that the frowning bat- 
teries lining the shores of the Ashley and Cooper 
rivers were without men to man their guns, did his 
fleet venture to enter; then, without fear of torpedo 
or harbor obstruction, did monitors and gunboats 
steam up to the wharves of the city. 


The capture of Wagner has been pronounced 
by Federal historians a great victory. 

“Victory!” exclaims Major Gilchrist, with 
a natural contempt; “victory! seven hundred 
and forty men driven out of a sand-hill by 
eleven thousand five hundred! Two months to 
advance half a mile toward Charleston !” 


There were great men before Agamemnon, 
great wars before that of Troy; and there will 
be great men and great wars hereafter; but no 
prowess in the storied past, or anticipated fu- 
ture, can possibly, through fact or imagination, 
cast a depreciating shadow upon the heroism, 
uncalculating and sublime, of the defenders of 
Wagner. 

. .. One who visits Morris Island to-day 
will vainly search for a solitary fragment of 
the grand old Confederate earth-work. 

The winds, with unseen, ethereal fingers, 
have twisted up the former foundations, and 
with stormy breath have blown the ancient 
boundaries afur. The ocean also is not idle. 
Those waves which, as the subtlest and most 
wonderful of enchanters, carve and recarve in 
their fluid sculpturing the curves and coast- 
lines of the world, which destroy to-day only 
to create to-morrow, seem bent upon obliterat- 
ing—for an iieon or two perhaps—the site of 
Fort Wagner. 

Let the sand-hills go! Let the last phantas- 
mal vestige of the place be annihilated! But, 
rescued from all mocking transformations, the 
sanctifying genius of the spot remains and 
must remain so long as the spirit of duty, self- 
sacrifice, and chivalric honor abides to permeate 
with its fires of nobility the too gross earthi- 
ness of our common humanity! 


Paul Hamilton Hayne. 


THE MATELESS BIRD. 


Full half a warm and budding day 
Within a little grove I lay, 

And still, from noon to evening’s fall 

T heard a lonely wood-bird call. 

He wandered south, he wandered north, 
With restless flitting back and forth, 
And still his tender, ’plaining cry 
Smote on my sympathizing ear; 

And still I marked him wand’ring by, 
Now hurrying on, now pausing near. 


The happy birds the boughs among 
Were singing blithely as could be, 
Love’s bliss the theme of every song; 
But still that pensive melody 

Upon the tranguil air would float, 

A sweetly inelancholy note. 

At last, for that one sound ef woe, 


I felt my foolish eyes o’erflow, 

I pitied so the birdling’s grief; 

And thus, to give my heart relief, 
“Poor bird,” I cried, “can this thing be, 
Has Nature been unfair to thee, 

And left thee single and forlorn? 

From dawn to eve disconsolate, 

Thy only task thy fate to mourn, 
Fore-doomed to live without a mate? 


Nay, little one, it is not so; 

Somewhere, in some secluded spot, 

There mourns a little bird, I know, 

As discontented with her lot; 

Flit on, sad heart, flit east and west, 

With cries still ease thy burdened breast, 

Fly on, fly on, fly far and fast, 

For thou shalt find thy mate at last.” 
Danske Dandridge. 
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REMINISCENCES OF CONFEDERATE CAVALRY SERVICE. 


T is probable that no complete history of 
] the operations of the Confederate cavalry in 
connection with the Army of Tennessee will 
ever be written. The great area covered by 
these operations, extending from the Alleghany 
Mountuins to the Mississippi River; the nature 
of the service in which they were engaged re- 
quiring them to act, whether upon the raid, the 
scout, or the vidette post, not as a compact 
body, but in small detachments; and the topog- 
raphy of the country which prevented their 
being used on the great historic battle-fields, all 
conspire to render the task of the historian 
difficult, if not impossible. 

Yet no soldier who followed the fortunes of 
Forrest or Wheeler should be willing to ad- 
mit that the services rendered by this branch 
of the army were less important, the hardships 
endured less severe, the dangers encountered 
less deadly, or the casualties fewer than in any 
other branch. Doubtless there were many 
cavalry regiments, the list of whose killed and 
wounded, falling in the unceasing attrition of 
the cavalry skirmishes, was as long as that of 
the best infantry regiments that ever stormed 
a battery or crossed bayonets with the foe. 

While no historian may ever succeed in so 
grouping all these cavalry engagements as to 
present a fitting companion picture to the great 
infantry and artillery battles, yet something 
may be done in the way of personal reminis- 
cence to rescue the memory of our cavalry 
service from undeserved oblivion. If a com- 
plete history is ever written, its materials can 
be gathered in no other way. It is with a view 
to accomplishing something in this direction 
that my present task is undertaken. 

Being only a soldier in the ranks, I shall at- 
tempt to recite only that which I saw and par- 
ticipated in, from June 20, 1862, to May 9, 1865, 
the former being the date of my enlistment, the 
latter of my discharge, by parole, at the sur- 
render of Forrest. 

In April, 1862, the writer was a school-boy in 
Huntsville, Alabama. On the morning of the 
9th of that month Huntsville was oceupied by 
the Federal army under General O. M. Mitchell. 
The school was disbanded, and the building 
seized for military uses. Soon after this event, 
in company with a schoolmate, I undertook to 
pass through the lines of the enemy and make 
my way ‘to South Alabama. Being under 
military age, we had no trouble in getting per- 


mission to spend a few days with friends out 
of town, but having consumed more than the 
specified time in vain attempts to evade the 
enemy’s pickets and cross the Tennessee River, 
we feared to return home. We communice‘ed 
our plans and fears to the friend whom we 
were visiting, and he informed us of a small 
band of Confederate cavalry which was then 
organizing in the mountains of Madison and 
Jackson counties, and advised us to place our- 
selves under their protection. 

At this time there were many Confederate 
soldiers lurking in this section. A company of 
the Seventh Alabama infantry, whose term of - 
service had expired, reached home only a few 
days before the enemy occupied the country, 
and were hiding about to avoid arrest. There 
were several from other commands at home on 
furlough, or on account of sickness or wounds; 
and many persons of military age, who had 
not yet joined the army, were concealing them- 
selves. 

General Bragg, who was then maturing his 
plans for the march into Kentucky, gave to 
Frank B. Gurley, of Forrest’s regiment, a com- 
mission as Captain of Cavalry, and ordered him 
to organize these men into a cavalry company 
and operate in rear of the enemy. When we 
reached his rendezvous, he had collected only 
about one dozen men. This number was rap- 
idly increased to fifty or sixty. Though not 
members of this band, my friend and I, being 
under their protection, were compelled to move 
with them from place to place. while awaiting 
an opportunity to go south. At length, seeing 
no opportunity of carrying out our original 
purpose, we, on the 20th day of June, entered 
our names on the company’s roll, being at this 
time respectively sixteen and fifteen years of 
age. 

The service assigned to this company was 
both difficult and dangerous. The Tennessee 
River, with an average width of about eight 
hundred yards, turns to the southwest below 
Chattanooga, and, entering the State of Ala- 
bama near Bridgeport, continues this course to 
Guntersville, about fifty or sixty miles, thence 
it turns to the northwest, and passes out of 
Alabama. at the northwestern corner of the 
State. The northern bank of this river was 
held by the enemy. In the four counties of 
Alabama lying north of the river there was a 
large Federal army, numbering perhaps fifteen 
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or twenty thousand men, who occupied every 
town and hamlet, and a due proportion of this 
force was cavalry engaged in scouring the 
country. This, therefore, was the field of our 
operations. 

Our dangers were increased by the presence 
in the same section of a few unauthorized 
bands of guerrillas, whose operations gave the 
enemy presumptive evidence that all the Con- 
federate troops in that region were members 
of similar bands, in consequence of which we 
were all outlawed. Our commander, therefore, 
was compelled to discriminate nicely between 
the methods of war that were legitimate and 
illegitimate, and at the same time to exercise 
such control over the passions of his men as 
would prevent their resorting to the latter. 
The rendezvous of the company was in the 
mountain region of Madison and Jackson coun- 
ties. In the fastnesses of these mountains we 
found a safe asylum after every collision with 
the enemy, and from here, as occasion was pre- 
sented, we sent information to the Confederate 
forces south of the river. 

There were frequent skirmishes between 
small detachments of our company and scout- 
ing parties of the enemy, and from time to 
time many of the enemy were captured, and 
either sent south of the river or released on 
parole. I shall not attempt, after so many 
years, to record each of these small affairs. A 
few adventures of greater magnitude I will re- 
late. The first of these was not creditable 
either to our courage or to our discipline. 

The company started upon some errand, the 
nature of which I do not recall. Our route 
lay to the south, as if we would strike the river 
near Guntersville. 

It was necessary to cross the Memphis and 
Charleston Railroad, along which lay the larg- 
est bodies of the enemy. To avoid observation 
we made a night march. Many of the men had 
never been under fire, and as we approached 
the point of greatest danger there was an evi- 
dent feeling of trepidation, which increased as 
we advanced. Just before day we discovered 
that we were in close proximity to a cavalry 
camp. The company was halted for a moment, 
but before the position or strength of the enemy 
could be ascertained, the bugles sounded re- 
veille. In an instant there was a panic in our 
ranks. Vainly the officers commanded a halt, 
and attempted to form the company. Both 
men and horses were so completely possessed 
by fear as to be uncontrollable. Many a man, 
who at a later day displayed the most admira- 


ble courage in the prescice of real danger, was 
now terror-smitten and fled. As usual, in such 
cases, us soon as the stampede began, the con- 
tagion spread like fire in stubble. Soon we 
were all in headlong flight. Every bush and 
tree was magnified into an enemy. Every 
fleeing horseman thought the comrade first in 
his rear a Federal cavalryman about to deliver 
a saber-stroke. We ran until daylight revealed 
our folly. In the mean time we had become 
badly scattered, and it required many days to 
reunite the command. It is but just to state 
that at this time many of our number were 
without arms. 

On another occasion we received information 
of a small wagon-train approaching Huntsville 
on the Fayetteville turnpike under a light es- 
cort. By a night ride we succeeded in sur- 
prising and capturing those wagons, with a 
large quantity of supplies. 

Soon after this we were ourselves surprised 
near New Market, in Madison County, and 
lost one man badly wounded and two or three 
captured. Despite the surprise and discom- 
fiture we retreated in good order, and escaped 
among the mountains. 

While these events of minor importance 
were taking place, Captain Hambrick, of For- 
rest’s regiment, succeeded in crossing the Ten- 
nessee River with his company and united with 
us. Our entire force at this time consisted of 
two companies, mustering about one hundred 
and fifty men. Thus reinforced, we were pre- 
pared to act with greater boldness, and to un- 
dertake enterprises of greater magnitude than 
we had formerly attempted. The enemy were 
using the Memphis and Charleston Railroad 
for the purpose of transporting troops and 
supplies. Even when our unmbers were weak- 
est, we had several times interfered with their 
use of this road by removing rails at different 
points, thus forcing them to station garrisons 
very near each other all along the railroad 
from Huntsville to Stevenson. One of the 
stations occupied by a garrison was the Flint 
River bridge, ten miles east of Huntsville. 
This covered wooden bridge was converted into 
a block-house, and furnished with bullet-proof 
doors at each end. When Captain Hambrick 
united with us, Bragg’s army had already 
turned the enemy’s flank and were upon the 
march to Kentucky. Part of our duty now 
was to obstruct the retreat of the force in Ala- 
bama, and a plan was matured for capturing 
and burning this bridge. Our scouts learned 
that the doors were kept open during the day, 
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and that many of the garrison amused them- 


selves bathing in the river. 


We hoped to be able to get near enough to 
capture this bridge by a sudden dash. We 
dismounted in the woods and approached as 
near as possible under cover, Many of the 
Federals were bathing in the river, others were 
amusing themselves in various ways. We felt 
that the prize was almost in our grasp. Just 
then the sentinel on duty discovered us and 
fired. Instantly there was a rush of the whole 
garrison for cover. The bathers had no time 
for dressing, but ran, some with their clothing 
in hand,and others, probably, without gather- 
ing up their clothing. The heavy doors closed 
with a bang. Our plan had failed. We fired 
a few shots and retired. This incident afforded 
amusement to us fur many days. 

The progress of the Confederate army 
through East Tennessee now began to neces- 
sitate the removal of large bodies of Federal 
troops from West Tennessee and Mississippi to 
East Tennessee. This line of march lay just 
along the border of Tennessee and Alabama. 
Learning of their passage through that section, 
we moved in that direction in order to observe 
their march. While watching what is locally 
known as the Gum Spring road, we learned 
that a Federal General had passed with an 
escort of only four or five hundred cavalry. 
He was several hours in advance of us, but 
the prize was too tempting to be easily relin- 
quished, and we followed upon roads parallel 
to his line of march. At night he encamped 
near Rock Springs. It was night when we 
reached the neighborhood of his camp. 

Nearly the whole night was spent in securing 
guides and getting the necessary information as 
to the location of his camp. When these were 
secured the night was far advanced, and a plan 
was hastily communicated to the men for sur- 
prising the camp and capturing the General. 
We approached as near as prudent on horse- 
back, dismounted, and divided into two parties 
to attack on opposite sides. 

One of these parties reached its position at a 
fence about one hundred yards from the camp, 
and found the Federals already astir. They 
waited patiently for the preconcerted signal, 
but before the other party were ready for the 
attack the Federals had mounted and begun 
their march. This officer, who came so near 
falling into our hands, was General George A. 
Thomas. 

This force, which might have been dispersed 
by surprise in camp, was too large for us to 


attack upon the march, and as we could not 
prudently follow them further, we turned back 
in the direction of our rendezvous. Without 
halting to rest or eat, we marched rapidly by 
the most obscure roads, and about 9 o’clock in 
the morning again crossed the Gum Spring 
road at a point about six miles from New Mar- 
ket, Alabama. As we crossed this road, we 
noticed that troops had recentiy passed. We 
were halted and formed in line parallel to the 
road, in the open woods. Captain Gurley, 
mounted on a large gray mare, turned down 
the road in the direction from which the Fed- 
erals had come, and rode two or three hundred 
yards. We saw him turn and start back at a 
gallop, and in another moment we saw four 
cavalrymen in pursuit. As soon as he reached 
our position he turned and ordered a charge. 
The Federals discovered us at the same moment 
and fled. Our column entered the road, left in 
front, which threw Gurley’s own company in 
advance. We had pursued about a quarter of 
a mile, when we began to overtake a body of 
cavalry, among whom we emptied our double- 
barrel guns with fatal effect. Those of us in 
front passed many of these and left them to be 
captured by the men behind us. We soon 
became intermingled with them, and from that 
point no man can describe the melee except as 
he saw it just around himself. We passed a 
wagon camp upon the side of the road, and 
here a few of our men held up. The rest of 
us entered a long lane. Every thing in front 
of us was panic-stricken and in full, headlong 
flight. Cavalrymen abandoned their horses and 
took to the woods. Foot soldiers crouched in 
the fence corners, and made way for our pass- 
age. We had struck the head of MeCook’s 
division on the march, and for a mile and a 
half or two miles we tore a path through it 
like a tornado in a forest of pines. There must 
have been much disorder among those troops, 
who were not apprehensive of attack, for at no 
point in this distance did we come in contact 
with an organized body of troops. They were 
in small companies and squads, apparently 
without organization. And these, as we over- 
took them, would surrender or take refuge in 
flight to the woods. 

While in this lane we overtook two Federal 
officers riding ina buggy. As we came up with 
them we fired, and one of them was struck. 
The other, surrendering, hastily announced 
that the wounded officer was General McCook, 
and appealed for help. Captain Gurley, who 
was with the head of the column, stopped and 
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caused the wounded General to be carried into 
a house near by, where he soon expired. The 
fatal bullet had passed through his body, com- 
ing out near the buckle of his sword-belt. As 
three or four were firing at this party when the 
General fell, it will always be a matter of doubt 
as to who fired the fatal shot. 

During the halt at the wounding of General 
McCook, this writer with one other companion 
passed forward, and for a considerable distance 
kept close to the rear of the fleeing Federals, 
As we reached the end of the lane, a Federal 
officer, just in front of me, threw himself from 
his horse and fled into the woods. Being deter- 
mined to kill or capture him, if possible, I 
turned my horse into the woods after him, 
being at a full run. About twenty feet from 
the road my horse ran under a swinging grape- 
vine which caught me about the middle of the 
body. I was suspended for a moment in mid- 
air, with my feet entangled in the stirrup, then 
my saddle-girth broke, and I fell heavily to the 
ground. Just after I left the road, my compan- 
ion overtook and captured several musicians on 
foot. 

While I was hastily repairing the effects of 
my disaster, several of our comrades passed, 
and in a short distance were saluted with a 
volley from an infantry force that had formed 
across the road. At this volley they turned 
and fled, except one, whose horse being unman- 
ageable, carried him into and through this body 
of infantry, when he escaped to the woods with 
no injury except a wound in his horse. 

Though we had now discovered the presence 
of a large infantry force, we took advantage of 
their demoralization and returned over the 
ground that had been covered in the melee, 
and gathered up the spoils of our victory. 

These included a considerable quantity of 
arms and other material of war, and many 
prisoners. A great many of the latter, how- 
ever, not being closely guarded during the 
fight, had escaped to the woods, and soon re- 
joined their friends. Some persons who passed 
over the entire distance of our pursuit reported 
the number of killed as twenty-one, including 
General McCook. This report we could not 
verify, as it was necessary for us to retreat as 
soon as the enemy began to rally. Among our 
prisoners was one of General McCook’s staff. 
Most of the prisoners captured were Germans, 
and could not speak English. We retreated 
as soon as we had secured the spoils, and found 
safety in our stronghold in the mountains. 
When the demoralized troops of General Mc- 
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Cook were reorganized, they began to execute 
their vengeance upon the defenseless inhabi- 
tants of the country. Every house along the 
line of their march, for many miles, was burned 
to the ground, Even the family who had shel- 
tered their unfortunate commander in his dying 
moments, and ministered to his last wants, suf- 
fered the common fate. These citizens were 
wholly innocent 07 complicity with us. It is 
to be hoped that this terrible vengeance was 
but the venting of the blind fury of the com- 
mon soldiers, and that it was not authorized 
by the officers in command. 

Among the trophies of this fight was the 
sword which had been presented to General 
McCook by the Congress of the United States, 
and which bore upon its blade an inscription 
commendatory of his gallantry. This sword 
was returned to his family after the war by 
Captain Gurley. 

The results of this skirmish were highly 
beneficial to the inhabitants of that region, 
excepting those who were in the immediate 
vicinity, and who suffered as before described. 
It put an end to the depredations of straggling 
parties, and forced the enemy to keep in com- 
pact bodies in marching. To those who were 
the immediate actors it brought another benefit. 
Through the Federal officer who was captured 
communications were opened with the Federal 
authorities, and our officers were enabled tu 
show their commissions, and obtain for us rec+ 
ognition as regular Confederate troops, with all 
rights of belligerents. 

In a few days our prisoners were released 
on parole, and these paroles were respected by 
the Federal authorities. 

The reputation of a brave, skillful, and hon- 
orable officer of the Confederate army demands 
that I should so far depart from the thread of 
my narrative as to relate the after-effects of 
this adventure upon Captain Gurley himself. 
I believe no statement has ever been published 
that puts this affair before the public from the 
Confederate stand-point. But we have now 
passed so far from the passions of war, and the 
once gaping wounds of internecine strife have 
so far healed, that a participant in this event 
need not despair of an unprejudiced hearing. 

The reports of this skirmish that reached 
the north caused great indignation. It was 
charged that General McCook fell by the hand 
of Gurley himself, after having surrendered. 
One statement was, that he was murdered 
while lying sick in an ambulance. Captain 
Gurley was represented as a desperado, and 
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declared to be an outlaw. In 1863 this gal- 
lant officer was captured. Instead of being 
treated as a prisoner of war, he was incarcer- 
ated in the State penitentiary of Tennessee, 
and held there until the close of the war. In 
the general prison delivery he was released. 

In the first election after the war he was 
honored by his fellow citizens of Madison 
County, Alabama, with the office of sheriff. 
While holding that office, the malice of politi- 
cal enemies trumped up the old charges against 
him, and he was arrested, heavily ironed, thrown 
into jail, tried by a military court and con- 
demned to death. In all these proceedings 
there was great haste, and the conviction was 
entirely upon ex-parte testimony. A reprieve 
was granted by the President until he could 
himself investigate the matter, and after a 
careful hearing of the evidence, he overruled 
the sentence of the court and set Captain Gur- 
ley at liberty. This was not an act of clem- 
ency, but of justice, as the President, who had 
before him all the facts, was convinced that 
the prosecution and conviction were not war- 
ranted by the facts. The question, “Who killed 
General McCook?” can never be answered. Of 
the four persons who were nearest to him when 
he fell, one was killed in the cavalry attack on 
Fort Donelson, February; 3, 1863; another fell 
in battle near Kennesaw Mountain, June 9, 
1864. Captain Gurley and the writer still sur- 
vive. During the imprisonment of Captain 
Gurley, after the war, though T was in a dis- 
tant place, I communicated with him through 
friends, and offered to share with him the hard- 
ships of his persecution. This offer he declined. 
I then put all the information in my possession 
at the command of certain political friends of 
the President, who had undertaken to represent 
Captain Gurley’s case to him. One of them 
afterward told me that when he reached Wash- 
ington City the press of business was so great, 
and his case so urgent, that for three days he 
waited in the ante-room of the President before 
he could get a hearing. The result of his in- 
terview was as already stated. 

It is certain that the McCook fight was as 
great a surprise to us as it was to the enemy. 
We accidentally ran into them. We fought 
without premeditation, deliberation, plan, or 
purpose; our success was wholly due to the fact 
that (to use one of General Forrest’s expres- 
sions) “we got the bulge on ’em.” Had we 
known what lay before us, it is probable we 
would have withdrawn without firing a shot. 
Had we with deliberate purpose made a cav- 
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alry charge upon a division of Federal infan- 
try, we would have shown ourselves as cour- 
ageous and as well disciplined as the famous 
“Light Brigade,” whose heroic charge “into 
the valley of death” at Balaklava, will live in 
history, in story, and in song, while humanity 
retains its admiration of heroism. Such honor 
we have never claimed. Nor is it just that the 
killing of the Federal commander, which was 
merely an incident of the skirmish, should at- 
tach to us the brand of dishonor. 

In consequence of the exaggerated rumors 
as to our strength which circulated among the 
enemy after this affair, they seldom moved 
from their garrisons except in large bodies, 
and we had the whole country open before us 
and moved about with great freedom. Our 
scouts frequently fired on the enemy’s pickets, 
and thus kept up the impression as to our 
strength. Thus a general engagement was pre- 
vented, our safety secured, and the country re- 
lieved from the depredations of stragglers. 

Though in the midst of a large force of the 
enemy, we enjoyed a continual picnic. The 
citizens of the country sent into our camp an 
abundance of cooked provisions; the ladies 
often honoring us with their presence, spread- 
ing our table, and serving us as we ate. Thus, 
as we moved from one community to another, 
there was scarcely a community or a family 
along the border of Jackson and Madison 
counties which did not lay us under obliga- 
tions by their kindness. 

A few times large forces were sent in pur- 
suit of us, but their movements were so cau- 
tious that we had no difficulty in eluding them 
by retiring into the mountains. They could 
never screw up their courage to the point of 
“beating the busk” for us. The most they 
could do was to arrest some of the leading 
citizens who were supposed to be in sympathy 
with us; and, as the enemy soon abandoned 
this section, these were released with the ex- 
ception of one or two, who were carried to 
Nashville, Tennessee, and endured great hard- 
ships for many months. As the enemy’s prep- 
arations to evacuate the country progressed, 
we closely observed their movements, and 
dashed into Huntsville close upon their rear- 
guard, capturing many stragglers. Here we 
remained a few days, recruiting our force. 
The companies were here increased to about 
one hundred men each, and soon we were 
upon the march to unite with the main body 
of Forrest’s cavalry, then co-operating with 
Bragg’s army in Kentucky. 


HOPESET AND SUNRISE. 


SUGGESTED BY SIDNEY LANIER’S LIFE AND POEMS. 


The poet died of consumption in 1881, after vainly fleecing to Texas, Florida, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
and New York, in search of health. His last and perhaps greatest poem, ‘Sunrise,’ was penciled when he 
was too feeble to lift his hand to his month. He could hold an audience spellbound with his flute, which he 
always carried with him. His last refuge was tent life near Lynn, North Carolina, where his wife, with her 


young babe, dwelt and attended him. A more heroic struggle against misfortune and death is seldom found 
in the history of genius. 


“Where is Apollo, the mellow flute-player?” 

Rumbled the voice of a slow-coming Shadow. 
“Where is Apollo?” 
The gray hills turned grayer. 

“Show me his footprints; him will I follow.” 
Then a soft note, from the marshes o’erblown, 
Passed by the Shadow—so pitiful-sad, 

So pathetic in tone, 
It seemed eventhe Shadow grew glad; 
And straightway withdrew, and was gone 
In search of him through the salt,meadow. 


“Where is Apollo, the passionate flute-player?” 
Rose the dull voice of the dim seeking Shadow. 
“He hath escaped me, and fled the salt meadow. 
Where is Apollo? 
Show me his ambush; him will I follow.” 
Then, as the gray west grew grayer, 
Far, faint notes of tenderness trembled 
From orange groves where the robins assembled; 
Saucy bright eyes peered curiously 
Upen him from secret nooks in each tree— 
Peered daintily into his pale face. But, hark— 
A plantain leaf rustles—a Shadow dark 
Behind it cautiously looketh in— 


The minstrel is gone, like a dream, without din. 


“Where is Apullo, the cunning flute-player?” 
Once more the voice, growing loud in the Shadow; 
“Musky south-grove and salt-breathing meadow 
Aideth the vanishing strayer.” 
Then, from the far north, a flute-note came stealing, 
Full of sad prayer and soulful appealing: 
“Grant me some life among my gay fellows; 


Yield me a little room on God’s planet; 
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Draw me not yet to those silent dominions; 
First let me try the young strength of my pinions; 
See how my poet-flame yellows! 
Give me a moment to fan it.” 
The city grew dark with his presence; his tread, 
Though never so deft, the fearful Apollo 
Caught in the roar of the city-throng—fled ; 
And straightway the Shadow did follow. 


IV. 


Elusive the notes of the flute-player, heard 
First here, next there: from a cool, deep hollow, 
Blent with the singing of water; or heard 
Piping a march to the ranks of tall corn; 
Or friendly in contest with bee and bird; 
Or drifting away with the pine-breaths at morn; 
Warbling of sunrise, fair Hope at her setting, 
His worn body nearing the sleep all-forgetting. 
Yet ever his watchful, instinctive fine ear 
Knew when the long-baffled Shadow drew near; 
Aware of his darksome intent, sad Apollo 

Flew like a far-hunted deer. 


¥, 


Where is Apollo, the tender flute-player ? 

Only asleep in his mountain tent, spread 

Where the frosty sunrising gildeth his head. 
The dark hair will never turn grayer. 

A visitor, leaving the door, looketh back, 

But his dark-cloaked presence maketh no track. 

He came, hearing night-music breathed from a flute, 

A low lullaby to the babe sleeping 

Soft on its mother’s warm breast. Ah, how mute 
The lips of Apollo are keeping! 


VI. 

On his pacific breast 
No wild emotion trembles ; 
A satisfied calm rest 
Pervadeth his look forlorn. 
Beyond his western tent the white-winged host assembles 
To bear his broken spirit through the gates of morn. 

Ten thousand sleepless eyes 

Faintly may surmise 
The rising of Apollo on the wide blue coast of day, 
Wherein his Hope of earth is but a cloud that melts away— 
Poor crumbling thing and worthless in the far sweep of his ray. 


Jasper Barnett Cowdin. 


UNCLE ADAM’S FUNERAL FEAST. 


*NCLE ADAM was dead! Uncle Adam, who 
|’ for sixteen years had wielded the rod of correc- 
tion over the slaves of the Bellevue plantation, 
had, at last, “passed over the river.” Tall of 
stature and powerfully built, his sinews stood 
out like thick cords; heavy brows met over a 
pair of small, restless eyes, while a long scar 
over the right cheek added to the ferocity of his 
firm face. Feeling the importance of his posi- 
tion, he rarely condescended to smile, but his 
frown was something terrible to see, while his 
voice, hoarse and deep, struck terror to the hearts 
of the delinquents. Few of the negroes loved 
him, while all feared him. Unruly children 
were threatened with being sent to stay with 
“driver Adan,” and ’tis useless to say this threat 
invariably brought the youngsters to terms. His 
motto had been, “I obeys de boss, and oona 
obeys me.” 

During his sway the plantation had flour- 
ished, for each slave performed the task allotted 
him, and performed it well. The consequence 
was, that the barns were filled to overflowing, 
the potato banks were many and of monstrous proportions, while the horses and mules grew fat 
and sleek, being well fed and carefully tended. If the negroes disliked the “driver,” you may 
be sure he was appreciated by the white people. His death was a serious loss to his master, 
who felt that the vacant post equld never again be filled satisfactorily. 

During the sickness of the “driver,” all was done that skill could do. The white people sent 
him every luxury which could tempt his failing appetite, and the negroes vied with each other 
in attention, for they feared to be remiss. Aunt Venus, a wizened old crone of sixty, shook 
her head ominously, and looking around to make sure there was no one near but her daughter, 
said slowly, “ While Brer Adam keeps alibe, we mus’ do all we kin ter git his good will whin 
he gits outer de bed er languish; en ef ’e dies,” lowering her voice, “he'll be a great sight mo’ 
ter be feered den’e is now, fur hit’s my ’pinion Brer Adam ’ll mak de mos’ onres less spirit dat 
eber stalked ober dis yer plantation. Hebenly Master! ef ’e should choose ter cum back, de bery 
fust sight er him ud mek my head tu’n w’ite fur true.” 

The thoughts expressed by Aunt Venus were felt by nearly every negro on the plantation, 
and therefore the sick man received the tenderest care till he died. His funeral was well attended, 
for from the decrepit dame to the youngest child each one turned out to see the “driver” laid 
away in his last resting-place. Many tears were shed, and the sobbing was loud and continuous, 
but whether from fear or relief, who can say? A month after the interment of the “driver,” it 
behooved his widow to give a “funeral feast” to the departed, and, owing to the high position 
which he occuiped in life, the “ feast” in question was to be on a grand scale. The negroes were 
lavish in their contributions to the dinner, and when the appointed Sunday arrived the big room 
in Aunt Sue’s house presented a motley collection of edibles, in the shape of pumpkins, chickens, 
meat, eggs, gourds of peas, bottles of molasses, to say nothing of calabashes of grits and corn- 
meal, ull of which was intended to assist in doing honor to the occasion. Many cooks volun- 
teered their services, and their husbands were unremitting in their efforts to help. Two of the 
head men of the church, “ Barber John” and Uncle Limus, were deputed to go to the “big 
house” and solicit a contribution from “ de boss.” The cooks, meanwhile, waited impatiently the 
return of the delegates, and when, on their coming, the baskets displayed coffee, sugar, butter, 
ham, and wine, great was the hilarity of the women. They were called to order by Aunt Venus, 
“Hit’s a pity you can’t call ter min’ w’at feast dish yer you’s perparin’. Ef you don’t look sha’p 
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you'll be fotched to your senses mighty quick, 
befo’ you’s many nights older. I kin tell you 
T ain’t had my token fer nut’in;” and, sighing 
deeply, she proceeded to re-fill her pipe, while 
the women, hushed into profound silence, crept 
close to the reprover and testified their interest 
by their awe-stricken faces. Aunt Venus filled 
and lighted her pipe, then, closing her eyes, she 
groaned audibly. At last, a woman plucked 
up sufficient courage to beg that they might be 
enlightened as to the “token.” This courageous 
request emboldened the remaining women to 
add their entreaties to that of the first speaker, 
and thus adjured Aunt Venus began: 

“You ’members w’at a still night las’ night 
was, enty?” 

* Dey want win’ enough to shake a co’n tas- 
sel. Well, somehow, w’en bed-time come, I 
could n’t shet my y-eye. I tried ter smoke, but 
ef yo’ b’lieve it, I could n’t ketch my pipe. Jes 
as soon as I got de splinter ketched, puff! it 
gone clean out!—blowed out; en’ seems like 
wen dat breat’ blowed ’gin de splinter it come 
agin me; an’ I got as col’ as ice, an’ my han’s 
trimble so I could ha’dly keep dem in my lap.” 

“Did you try some mo’ to smoke, aunt Be- 
nus?” This from a young woman. 

“Try, Cindy? I tried tell I knowed I was 
doin’ a dang’ous ting ter meddle wid a speret. 
All de time I was a tryin’, de dog was a howl- 
in’, an’ ooner knows Kill-buck. Wen he 
howls, look out, for folks is walkin’! I got dat 
skeert, I sot down my pipe an’ crawled inter 
bed, and kivered up my head, an’ shaked like 
Thad de ager. Bimeby, somet’ing come, push 
*éin de do’, and a-brush ’gin it des like a hosse’s 
tail was rubbin’ ’gin it. Dis it done fer t’ree 
time; den, bling! bling! I could hear dat t’ing 
walkin’ way. You know,” shuddering and 
glancing over her shoulder, “how heaby he 
walked w’en he bin alibe, well he walk heabier 
now. Min’ how you laugh ’n’ go on wile you’s 
perparin’ his ‘feast’ er else you'll hear dat 
same tramp dis bery night. Whose gwine ter 
cook his share er de wittles?” 

“Me,” answered a tall woman, whose head 
was muffled up in a plaid handkerchief. 

“You, Ca’line? Well take care er de salt, 
an’ don’t let a grain git in one t’ing wat’s sot 
out fer him.” 

“Aunt Benus, w’en de plate’s sot out fer de 
pusson w’at’s gone, does you eber miss any 
ting out er de plate,” inquired a damsel, busily 
engaged in grating sweet potatoes. 

For a minute Aunt Venus was silent; evi- 
dently she was reflecting. At last— 
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“W’en you gits older, Melva, you'll fin’ out 
a good many t’ings you don’t know nutt’n 
*bout now. You'll arn fer one t’ing, dat sperits 
don’t eats deir wittles, dey sucks em; sucks out 
all de substance, so in co’se you can’t miss 
nutt’n outer de plate or pan, er w’atever you’s 
sot.” 

Melva was evidently of an inquiring turn 
of mind, for once more she made her voice 
heard, “Aunty, don’t dey neber see no tracks 
on de san’ w’ei de sperit walk cross de flo’ to 
take his wittles?” 

“Sperits don’t walk, my chile, dey flies. Maby 
you better not ax no mo’ qunstions, Melva; 
you dun’no w’at might be close right now,” and 
Aunt Venus looked nervously over her shoul- 
der; each woman cast a frightened glance in 
the same direction. A silence fell on the work- 
ers, and for fifteen minutes the work progressed 
noiselessly. 

While all this was going on, the widow sat 
aloof, taking no part in the preparations. Now 
and then, her advice was asked relative to the 
cooking of a certain dish, as all hands were 
anxious to prepure the edibles, as the “driver” 
had best liked them. “We'll try an’ fix t’ings 
as we know dey was liked, for we all feel dis 
is de las’ meal er wittles we'll eber hab de 
pleasure er settin’ fer Brer Adam, po’ soul; an’ 
if we’s doin’ any ting in a contrary way, Sis- 
ter Sue, all you has ter do is to tell us. We 
don’t has no rejections to bein’ tol’.’ 

The widow sighed, as she replied, “I’s had 
my eye on de look out, an’ so fer it’s all right, 
Sary; only mek sho’ you lef’ out de salt w’en 
de ole man’s share is ’ranged.” 

About this time a boy of eight appeared in 
the door-way and silently eyed the workers. 
His sole garment, a long shirt, fluttered gently 
in the breeze; his brimless hat was perched on 
the back of his head, and his mud-splashed 
hands held tightly a blade of marsh-grass, from 
which dangled an unhappy crab. “ W’ere’s 
yo’ manners, an’ w’ere’s yo’ hat?” 

“On my —.” 

“No’tain’t, nudder, yo’ unmannerly willian,” 
and Sary, giving the offending head-gear an 
indignant blow, sent it into the yard. « De nex’ 
time yo’ come were yo’ olders an’ betters is, 
mek sho’ you come wid yo’ head bare, you 
scape-gallus. Ain’t yo’ got no tongue in yer 
mout’? Wi’at’s you come fer?” 

“Dey done sen’ me to tell ooner dat de meet- 
in’ house is full, an’ Uncle Neptune’s gittin’ 
onres’ less.” 

Sary’s expression of indignation gave way 
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to one of perturbation. She turned to Aunt 
Venus, “* Yo hear dat, sister Benus? I knowed 
we must er bin powerful late. Wats ter be did 
now?” 

“Dere ain’t nutt’n ter be done, ’cep ter go 
ter de meetin’ house in a hurry. We kin lef? 
de boy in cha’ge er de wittles ‘till we gits back, 
Here, you, Ansel, min’ dese pots an’ tings, 
young man; an’ you fas’e one ting, you hear, 
Ansel? Jes’ try, ef you’s tired er libin’ an’ 
wants a fun’al feas’ fixed for you.” 

In another minute they sallied forth, and 
with hurried steps made their way to the place 
of meeting. The room to which they repaired 
was quite large and filled with negroes, many 
of them having come from adjoining planta- 
tions. At one end of the room was a small 
pine table with a book lying on it. Immedi- 
ately behind the table was seated the preacher 
who was to deliver the funeral oration. Uncle 
Neptune was a tall, thinly built man, in color 
resembling a slightly scorched ginger-cake. 
His face was solemn and his manner dignified, 
as became his calling. He sat with his head 
resting on his hand, and meanwhile watched 
the congregation through his half-closed fin- 
gers. The women cleared their throats, and 
presently one began a hymn, swaying back 
and forth as she sang. Her voice was clear 
and sweet, and in a few minutes she was joined 
by the whole congregation, each singer rocking 
gently to and fro as the hymn progressed. 


Oh! w’en I gwine ter die, 
W’en I gwine ter die, 
Believer, do, do pray fer me. 
W’en I lay me down, 

W’en I lay me down, 
Believer, do, do pray fer me. 
A weary race to run, 

A weary race to run, 
Believer, do, do pray fer me. 


These words were repeated over and over 
again, the splendid voices rising and falling 
with an indescribable pathos. Then the voices 
ceased, and several minutes elapsed before 
another “spiritable” was sung. At last Aunt 
Venus began: 


Oh, Deat’! oh, Deat’! O 
Where is yer gwine ter? 
Hally, hally, lujah! 


I wish I neber bin bo'n, oh! 
To sin agin my Lo’d, oh! 
Hally, hally, lujah! 


T went to de sea-sho’, 
De waves was a roarin’, 
Hally, hally, lujah! 


Den I went to de fores’, 
De trees all was bendin’, 
Hally, hally, lujah ! 


Den I went to de mountain, 
But dey was a cavin’, 
Hally, hally, lujah! 

Oh, Deat’! oh, Deat’! O 
Where is yer gwine ter? 
Hally, hally, lujah! 

A slight cough on the part of Brer Neptune 
brought the hymn to an end. Rising slowly, 
the speaker hemmed, coughed, stood first on 
one foot then on the other. At last he fixed 
his eyes on the rafters and began: 

“ My blessed hearers, ooner all er yer knows 
w’ats fotched us togedder on dis happy ’easion, 
We’s ’sembled ourselfs, po’ mortal worums dat 
we is, to bow down to de dus’ and say dere 
ainter one er us but is got ter die, an’ den to 
render count er our mis-deeds, wedder dey be 
good, er wedder dey be ebil. We can’t jedge 
er one er nudder, an’ dey can’t jedge er us. 
We’s got ter keep our lamps trim’ and burnin’, 
er else dey will go clean out—de ile, I mean; an’ 
wen de ile gib out, wen de lamp fer want er 
*tention go clean out, who’s gwine ter kindle 
dat lamp ag’in? Tax, who’s gwine ter kindle 
it? Not yo’ frien’s and ‘lations; dey’s got dere 
han’s full wid dey own lamps, an’ dey has no 
ile to spare; an’ if dey has de ile, I say, per- 
widen dey’s got de ile, weys de match er de 
splinter w’ats to cotch it? All dese t’ings a 
lamp needs, my blessed hearers. Dere ain’t 
nutt’n so sho’ and so sneakin’ as deat’, Here 
was Brer Adam; only two months ago, an’ he 
was well an’ strong, an’ as red as er rose; but 
soon he was called ter de bed er languish. No 
doctor’s stuff couldn’t ease his pain er stop de 
feber, case, yo’ see, his time was come. His 
lamp was lighted a long time, an’ ’twas time 
hit was blowed out. De man w’at’s gone was 
a powerful man, but dere was one more pow- 
erfuler dan him. Brer Adam could come an’ 
he could go, but he’s gone now fer sho’. You 
kin look dere an’ yo’ won’t sum; an’ yo’ kin 
look here an’ you won’t neber s’hum. He’s 
done gone fur good and all.” Looks of relief 
on the faces of the congregation. “ Dere’s bin 
many a great man sence de worl’ was made in 
six days; kings an’ queens, an’ gin’als an’ ma- 
jers; but where’s dey bin a gin’al as great as 
Gin’al Deat’?? W’en he beckons, who can hol’ 
back? W’en he lays dat col’ han’ on yo’ 
shoulder an’ say ‘ Come, foller me,’ kin yo’ re- 
fuse? Does yo’ dares to disobey dat mighty 
gin’al? Ef yo’ kin, I’d like ter see yo’. Dis 
gin’al’s laid many a great man low; dere was 
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Noah an’ Jacup, an’ de Queen er de Sout’, an’ 
now, Brer Adam, An’ ef he’s laid his han’ on 
dese, he'll lay his han’ on many mo’. Ef yo’ 
don’t look sha’p an’ tend ter yo’ lamps, dere’ll 
come a time wen he’ll lay his han’ on yo’.’ 
Here the speaker paused and fixed his threat- 
ening eyes on the terrified faces of the women. 
“Oh, yo’ need n’ turn pale an’ trimble. Shakin’ 
ainter gwine ter help yo’ one grain. You know 
I ainter tellin’ yo’ a piece er lie; an’ L ainter 
gwine ter tell you nuffin’ but de gospil trute. 
My adwice to yo’ is ter stop tellin’ lies, an’ 
back-bitin’, an’ slanderin’, an’ befo’ yo’ sweep 
yo’ neighber's t’reshol’ clean, ten’ ter yer own; 
an’ look ter de ’tention er yo’ lsmps an’ sing 
yo’ spiritables, an’ come ter meetin’ an’ min’ 
yo’ preachers. I was inquested to say to dis 
congregation dat as de winter’s comin’ on, an’ 
I has a long walk ter git ter dis house, dat de 
beloved hearers raise a perscription; an’ if yo’ 
ain’t brought a leetle change wid yo’, w’y yo’ 
kin hab it all ready by nex’ Sund’y. I was 
also axed ter say dat de fun’al feas’ er Brer 
Adam will took place at de house er our 
lamented Sister Sue. All is inwited ter attend 
an’ pay deir las’ inspects to de one w’at’s dead 
and gone. Amen.” 
This time Sary began the hymn: 
“Do, my chillun, don't griebe atter me, 

Yo’ know I'se got for to go. 

If yo’ know w’at all ’s been done for my soul 

Yo’d radder I’d go dan ter stay. 

Yo’ may carry me an’ bury me, 

At de comin’ day I'll rise.” 


She rose and extended her hand, which her 
‘next neighbor took, and while the whole crowd 
joined in the singing, the members followed 
her example, each one shaking for a few sec- 
onds the hand of the one nearest; then the 
hand was relinquished and other hands taken, 
till each one in the house had shaken the hand 
of every person in the house. This over, the 
“benediction” was pronounced, and all re- 
paired to the house of Sister Sue, where they 
did full justice to the very substantial dinner 
set before them. The first to leave the table 
was the widow of Uncle Adam, who, prefer- 
ring a quiet smoke to the conversation going 
on around her, repaired to a low seat near the 


door, where she could smoke and meditate 
undisturbed. She smoked enjoyingly for a 
few minutes, when her attention was attracted 
by a soliloquy close by her ear, and looking 
up she beheld Ansel, the knight of the shirt, 
who, with hands clasped over his head, was 
taking the breeze and expressing his satisfac- 
tion audibly at the same time. 

“Tank de Lo’d, I got my stummick full for 
once, and”—stretching his arms out, lazily— 
“IT wish to de Lo’d somebody dead ebery—” 
Both gesture and monologue came to an un- 
timely end; for a strong hand grasped his col- 
lar, while the cane of the widow descended in 
blows fast and furious on his head and shoul- 
ders. 

“You wish somebody dead ebery day, enty? 
Take dat, an’ dat, an’ dat, for your mout’, yo’ 
on’y young scamp; an’ now you kin t’ank me 
for dis dressin’, you nasty warmint.” 

The last seen of Ansel was a streak of gray 
shirt, as he fled behind some shrubbery. The 
widow returned to her pipe, the women occu- 
pied themselves in washing and putting away 
the crockery, while the guests from neighbor- 
ing plartations made ready their preparations 
for departure. In the twilight I passed by 
Aunt Sue’s house; all was silent. No one was 
visible save Aunt Venus, and, being a favorite 
of hers, I approuched to see what she was 
about. In a small bare room a table had been 
set with plate, knife, and fork, together with a 
portion of each dish which had been prepared 
for the “funeral feast.” As I approached, the 
old woman was sweeping smoothly the white 
sand which had been sprinkled thickly over 
the floor. In a minute she observed me, and 
smiling condescendingly, said, “ You’se look- 
in’ at de table? Dis meal is de las’ what po’ 
Brer Adam ’ll eber eat. You see, so many 
goes outer de worl’ hungry, an’ dey don’t res’ 
tell dey’s satistied an’ had enough. But as 
dey’s sperits, dey’s done wid salt; dey don’t 
need no mo’, cept what is fresh. I seeds yo’ at 
de meetin’, doctor, an’ I was glad yo’ wa’ dere. 

“Such a summon as Brer Neptune preached 
dis mornin’ does a powerful sight er good to 
all; an’ I hopes you'll ’member his good ad- 
wice, doctor, an’ lay it to yer po’ sinful sperit.” 

Mary Rose Floyd. 


CITY BUILDING 


Cuaprer ITT. 
THE GOOD SEED. 


ASIL RANKIN’S letter was from his 

cousin in Washington, D.C. A paragraph 
said: “I saw your unknown across the house. 
Whether she is interested in any measure or has 
business with Mr. C——, as some say, I don’t 
know; but I hope she will make money enough 
for you to carry out your atrocious principles, 
that no woman ought to marry until she is 
able to support a husband.” 

Rankin replied in the same spirit, “ It would 
be more thoughtful of the welfare of your 
cousin to encourage this noble lady in acquir- 
ing a generous capital to support her adoring 
husband, by picturing him as his own cook, 
whose kitchen utensils are a pan and a quart 
cup; in the latter he boils coffee, and in the 
first fries salt pork, called meat par excellence 
by the natives to distinguish it from inferior 
flesh of fish, fowl, cows, or deer, and a dia- 
bolic compound of cracked corn of the con- 
sistence of wet sand and appropriately named 
grits. He drives, tandem, a plow and four-in- 
hand ox-team.” 


Rankin had stubbed palmetto and_ felled 
trees, and put himself on a footing with the 


people, in whom he took great interest. To 
keep them at fixed employment was a task. 

“ Well, Egbert,” to his neighbor, “how about 
the preacher?” 

“ Reason are a trainin’, sir. He are a train- 
ing, long o’ that job. He ain’t got the grip 
yit; but he are a fetchin’ for hit,” explained 
Egbert. 

“T thought he was an old and experienced 
preacher,” said Rankin. 

“So he are; learned hit a blacksmithin’; but 
he are been a-preachin’ long o’ cow boys and 
heredicks.* He ain’t got the grip to sass 
orange-growers and mill waste till he are red- 
ded up a bit.” 

“Ah! if he got his theology from a black- 
smith shop,” said Rankin, dryly, “he must be 
a good ex—pounder.” 

This little tergiversation of tongue was re- 
ceived with the grave silence due the discus- 
sion of theological subjects; but Egbert re- 
marked seriously, as if the pun presented a 
logical conclusion, “ You are mighty right, 
Bub,” a familiar nick-name he had given 
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Rankin; “it stands to reason, a-hammerin’ 
iron trains a man to hit a squar’ lick at sin.” 
A week later it was announced that Reason 
Robards, that “ Babtis’ preacher,” would preach 
in the school-house the following Sunday, fore- 
noon and night. The store ran a good busi- 
ness in ribbons, neckties, cheap jewelry, ready- 
made domestic clothing, and calico. Mattie 
Chester had come up with the family, and 
was welcomed with a sort of allegiance her 
usefulness to her sex on the frontier mer- 
ited. She was busy “cutting out” for the 
girls and showing the housewives who pro- 
posed to entertain how to make potato yeast, 
salt-rising, and even butter-making. For, 
strange as it may seem, with thousands of 
head of stock feeding “on the range,” the 
whole art of butter- and cheese-making was 
neglected. Milking, remanded to men, was 
skimped,t to use a Southern word to express 
irregular and negligent performance. 

Rey. Reason Robards was a square, Joe Gar- 
gery-looking man, simple and modest in his 
ways, taking no part in the discussion be- 
tween Colonel Chester and Rankin over Re- 
nan, Strauss, and the older infidels, Tom 
Paine, Hume, Volney, and Voltaire, yet not 
inattentive. Ingersoll’s profane vulgarity is 
of a later date, but it is marked by no orig- 
inality of research or reflection. The little 
school-house was crowded, and the doors and 
windows filled with heads. 

“They are called Tunkers, or Dunkers, from 
Tunkers, to dip,” said Colonel Chester; but 
differ from that sect, and have ceremonies like 
the Pedo-Baptists. They found their church 
on “practical faith” and “soul freedom,” the 
entire freedom of the individual, carried out 
by independence of each church, though they 
have joint or associate assemblies. Theoretic- 
ally, they are free; practically, close commun- 
ion, because they recognize no baptism but im- 
mersion. The ministry requires no scholastic 
preparation. To experience religion, baptism, 
and a fitness for exhortation and prayer con- 
stitutes the preacher’s divine right. 

Some notes were taken, and if -the reader 
will overlook the previncial dialect, and, what 
is more difficult, a habit of emphasizing parts, 
especially scriptural quotations, by deep-chest 
breathing, or groans, hmmha or ahmha, he 
may realize a sermon whose practical illustra- 


*Not heretics, but stray, unbranded cattle. 
(620) 


+Scamped is the old English. 
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tions from these daily tasks, gave it force to 
his congregation. He took his text, Matthew 
xxi, 33. 

«“ Now brethern and sistern, that ther house- 
holder, he homestidded a quarter section, as ye 
mought say; an’ it were like that slope yander, 
along again the lake; for what says fifth 
Isaiah, first verse, ‘It were on a fruitful hill,’ 
umha! For ef ye low for to sow the good 
seed of the gospill, my brethern, ye don’t ‘low 
for to sow hit by the wayside, an’ the fowels 
come and devour ’em; nor yit on stony place 
wher’ ther’ ain’t no sile, an’ the sun sco’ches 
hit; nor yit in the palmeeters, wher’ hit are 
choked up, aha! 

“An’ Psalm eighty, verse nine: He driv’ out 
the heathen. I'll tell ye, brethern, why He driv’ 
out the heathen. To a man life are the whole 
worl’; but to God A’mighty man are a one 
year’s crap; an’ He lays out to keep the grass 
o’ sin down an keep out the no ’count heathen. 
D’ye ruther hev’ a cawn-fiel’ or a palmeeter 
patch, my brethern? D’ye ruther hev’ the 
piney woods or a orange grove? I tell ye He 
driv’ out the heathen, jes’ as you ‘low for to 
grub out the palmeeters and yarbs o’ sin that 
feed nothin’ but therselves. An’ He brought 
the vine o’ the good seed outen Egypt (Psalms 


eighty and nine); for the Lord are a fore- 


handed farmer, my brethern. He grubbed out 
the palmeeters o’ idleness and sin; he put the 
light-’ud knots o’ baptism to the roots o’ habit, 
and he made the pones for to fall—an’ gret 
were the fall thereof, amha. For the Lord 
laid off to make a clearin’; not a deddenin’ 
with sin a rottin’ in the yeart ontil hit are cast 
into the fire, to burn from everlastin’ to ever- 
lastin’.. An’ he lowed for to take the wedge 
o’ the spirit an’ the maul o’ God’s word, an’ 
cleave them sinful habits into rails for to stake 
an’ rider the clearin; ‘long as the tex’ says: 
He hedged hit round about, umha! An’ he 
yoked the steers o’ the gospill terewth to the 
plow o’ the righteous, and broke up the seab o’ 
sin that covers up the corruption in the sores 
o’ the flesh. An’ he cow-penned the lan’ with 
the pra’rs o’ the righteous; an’ he tromped out 
the sourness o’ the lan’, the gall an’ bitterness 
0 the spirit, my brethern, umha. An’ he fer- 
tilized hit,” elevating his voice, “with the 
droppings of the sanctuary, the pra’rs o’ the 
Holy Baptis’ Church, my brethern. An’, as he 
fotch the vine out 0’ Egypt, so he ‘lowed for 
you to purchase, with your souls’ salvation, the 
sweet seedlins outen the nursery 0’ the Holy 
Baptis’ Church, my brethern, for to plant in 
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that ther’ orchard o’ His’n, that it mought take 
root, unha. Here’s the yarbs o’ grace; here are 
the tree of life, in the Holy Baptis’ Church; 
an’ you, my brethern an’ sistern, are the sweet 
seedlins o’ the Lord, for which he driv’ out the 
heathen. An’ ye must nuss the tender plants, 
my brethern; an ye got to manure ’em with 
the pra’rs o’ the Holy Baptis’ Church, or ye 
got to buy Presbeterian, ’Piscopal, or Methodis’ 
commercial fertilizers that don’t grow on the 
range, my brethern, an ain’t nateral to hit.” 

There was a little pause there, and Chester 
leaned over to whisper, “ He is right there; I 
distrust potash salts in these commercial fertil- 
izers.” “How aptly he illustrates his text,” re- 
plied Rankin, “ by the method of clearing, pre- 
paring, and planting an orange grove. Hush! 
he begins again.” 

“An’ hit are ha’d wo’k, my brethern. I know 
them as says religion is easy; an’ hit are to 
them as is fittin’. But I tell ye, sinners, reli- 
gion are ha’d wo’k fo’ to git, an’ ha’d wo’k fo’ 
to keep. The Lord don’t give ye nothin’ good 
that ye don’t wo’k fo’ to ’arn; an’ religion are 
the mos’ preceous gift he are got fo’ man. Down 
on yo’ hunkers, ye ole sinner, an’ ’rastle for hit, 
or Satan ‘ll git ye yet. Sot yo’ handle to the 
plow, young sinner, an’ remember now yo’ Cre- 
ator; an’ yo’ oh! strangers in the land o’ Go- 
shen, labor day and night for a seed mo’ prece- 
ous than yo’ fiel’s, yo mills, yo’ houses, yo’ 
groves, for the Lord God he are Lord o’ the 
vineyard, an’ he ‘lows to ax yo’ what yo’ done 
done with that preceous seed I give untoe yo’, 
umha.” 

That forcible picture of the All-Father as a 
sturdy farmer driving out the heathen as they 
cleared the pine forest, stubbing up sinners as 
they stubbed the palmetto and oak scrub, came 
home to them in their own familiar speech. 
Sin was the fat weeds that “fed nobody but 
the’r own selves.” He heard the young men 
call out to some notorious vagrant, “ He’s jes’ 
a-goin’ for ye!” They were not troubled about 
God’s power. They believed he put his hand 
to the plow, if he liked, and smote the sinner. 

“ Did you like it Mattie?” he asked of Mat- 
tie Chester. 

“Well, it made me laugh just at first,” said 
Mattie honestly, “but I got used to it, and I 
think it very good.” 

The congregation, as was usual, had brought 
their baskets. As Rankin spread his blanket 
for the family lunch party, the young girl drew 
back. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 
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“Redbugs,” said she sententiously. 

“ Redbugs!” looking around for scarlet. 

“Tiny bits of things,” said Mattie, “ that get 
under the skin and stay.” 

Rankin grew nervous: “ How do you find 
’em ?” 

With a laugh, “ You don’t, they find you.” 

“ But how get rid of them?” he asked. 

“On the grass, you burn it. On yourself, 
you use turpentine.” 

“ Umph,” said he, distrustfully, “any more 
varmints ?” 

Oh, no! woodlice—soldiers call ’em gray- 
backs—roaches, chinches, musquitos, sand-flies, 
house-flies, flesh-flies, rhynocephalos,” she an- 
swered. 

“ Rhyno which?” catching the last word. 

“It’s cephalos or copheros,” laughed Mattie. 
“T don’t know which.” 

« What is his particular line?” asked Rankin. 

“Oh! he is like the vampire bat, he attacks 
the bottom of the foot while you are asleep.” 
« But,” she added, “they are only bad in new 
clearings.” 

“ Like this?” he asked. 

“ Like this; but never mind, here is lunch- 
eon,” and she opened her, basket. 

“ Now,” said the triumphant Mahala, teasing 
Mattie over this interview, “what is that but 
keeping company ?” 

“Is it?” asked Mattie, dimpling, mischiev- 
ously. 

“In course,” said Mahala; “what were ye 
a-talkin’ about?” 

“Bugs,” said Mattie, promptly. 

“ Bugs,” repeated Mahala, completely dumb- 
founded at such a subject. “Young folks do 
let on a heap; but bugs!” 

Bugs was a novel sentimentalism. But Mat- 
tie puzzled Rankin as much as she did Mahala. 
The party were fishing on another occasion, 
Mattie and Rankin in the punt together. The 
water was like glass. Live bait is taken with 
a myriapoda, found under bark of felled pines, 
and with these bass, . very sweet, flaky fish, 
bream, pickerel or pike, blue cat, turtle, war- 
mouth or bachelor perch, and small fry are 
taken. 

“Do you know,” said he, quietly, admiring 
the clearly-cut features and the harmonious 
tone peculiar to her type, “I like your father 
so much?” 

“Do you?” handling her tackle with a boy- 
ish grace. “That is odd. Why, so do I.” 

Rankin laughed. “‘Jes natchally,’ as Eg- 
bert says; but I mean he is so cheerful and 
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sanguine. I intend to go into that railroad 
scheme of his.” 

“ Papa does believe odd things,” said Mattie, 
looking amused, 

“How, odd? I don’t think it is odd,” said 
Rankin, 

“Ido. He believes I’m pretty,” said she. 

It looked like coquetry; but Mattie was in- 
tent on her fishing. 

“But you are,” said Rankin, in good faith; 
“aren’t you?” 

“Especially this,” drawing a warm auburn 
curl through her red lips, and biting it viciously 
with her firm, white teeth. “I remember when 
I was the least little bit o’ thing—Oh! look at 
that fish!” as a big bass just missed falling into 
the boat as he leaped. 

“You were the least little bit o’ thing,” said 
he, recalling her. 

“Oh! yes. Iwas romping, and cut my head 
pretty badly, right here,” putting a pink finger 
on the top of her curly head. It was bleeding 
pretty badly, and mamma was washing it. I 
was scared and began to cry. Mamma pointed 
at the water, all red with the washing, and 
said: ‘Why, look, Mat, it is washing all the red 
out of your hair’ I shut right up. If it 
would do that; Oh! I know what it is to be 
called, ‘that red-headed girl,’ at school.” 

“But Mattie,” said he, eagerly, “you do not 
understand. Your hair is the very shade, the 
Titian red, artists rave about, and the ladies of 
Paris envy.” 

“Yes,” said Mattie, philosophically; “but 
this is not Paris. I suppose if I was real black, 
in Africa, they might say, What a pretty little 
nigger; but it isn’t, and I’m not, you see. 
This isn’t a good place, let me try the other 
side of you.” 

“Yes,” said he, balancing the light figure, 
by the soft, little palm, in the tipping boat, 
“let’s tas’e it all around.” 

Her unconscious beauty, frankness, simplic- 
ity amused and charmed him. It was he who 
trembled, as she sat so near coolly handling 
her line, and as indifferent to his presence as 
the oars, for the fish bit ravenously, and Mattie 
was shouting with fun and eagerness over her 
success. 

He was puzzled to know if she was a child 
or woman. Should he lift her in his arms over 
the marshy spot? No; the little gesture that 
put him in advance was entirely womanly, and 
yet how childlike the burst of laughter when 
his foot slipped on the stepping-stone and 
splashed them both. 
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It was now resolved, in the development of 
their enterprise, to accept the conditions of 
the State Board of Internal Improvement, 
and construct a railroad to the next point of 
navigation. It was hazardous for a weak com- 
pany of young men of limited means, because 
it involved the immediate outlay for the con- 
struction of the first ten miles before the State 
grants operated. Further, rich was the cor- 
ruption of State politics, as the grant might 
not be perfected without conditions of great 
profit to the politicians. This made the hesi- 
tation long and dubious. 


CHAPTER LV. 
JOE DAVISON. 


The impetus of the railroads began with the 
construction party. In addition to the colored 
labor there were engineers, contractors, smiths, 
carpenters, and their friends. A drug store was 
opened, and the new houses of a more preten- 
tious character outlined the streets and avenues. 
The town was becoming a recognized center. 
It encouraged the planting of groves and the 
practice of more thorough clearing. The first 
settlers are content with a “deadening.” The 
trees are girdled and left to decay during the 
planting and cultivation of corn, cotton, and 
sugar cane. The next class fells the tree and 
is more thorough in clearing; it introduces 
orange and fruit culture, along with kitchen 
vegetubles, a profitable annual crop. The third 
is the intelligent capitalist, who removes the 
pines either by firing the roots or by stubbing 
up the stumps. He is the advocate of “clean 
culture.” He sets out ten, twenty, a hundred 
acres in orange and citrus fruits generally. The 
old method of cow-penning is not adapted to 
such extensive areas. He introduces commer- 
cial fertilizers and improved methods. 

So far the task had been idyllic. The charm 
of out-door life and landscape; the fishing, pic- 
nicking in the woods and by the lakes; the 
homely preacher, gradually displaced by more 
scholarly divines in the second epoch—these 
represent a period as distinctly as the develop- 
ment of growth in the human being. 

But the demand for laborers, wood-cutters, 
teamsters, section masters, brought in rougher 
characters than the simple husbandmen and 
cowherd and a collision of interests. 

As Rankin waited at the post-office one even- 
ing, a slender, handsome young man, in blue 
flannel overshirt, top-boots, spurs, and pistol- 
belt, rode up*to the door. 


“open. 
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“Ts this Mr. Rankin?” he asked. 

“Yes sir; will you alight?”—wondering at 
the rough suit worn with a sort of dressiness. 

“Presently. You are a friend of Colonel 
Chester?” usked the stranger. 

“He is my partner; president of our com- 
pany, indeed,” said Rankin. 

“You have negroes in your employ?” con- 
tinued this inquisitor. 

“Necessarily, in the grading and construc- 
tion,” said Rankin. 

“Well, I'm Joe Davison. You will be 
attacked to night and your blacks driven off. 
Perhaps your mill and shop burned.” 

“T don’t doubt your word, Mr. Davison,” 
said Rankin, hesitating, “but there has been 
no complaint. I’ve heard of no feeling against 
us; rather the reverse. May you not have 
been misinformed.” 

“Not much,” said the young man. “You 
turned off a hand, Mose Baker.” 

“ Baker?” asked Rankin. “TI don’t think I 
know him. Probably it was Egbert; he has 
hands getting out and hauling cross-ties.” 

“Very likely,” said the young man, quieting 
his impatient horse. “The question now is, 
What are you going to do about it?” 

“Oh! Vl defend my property, of course,” 
said Rankin. 

“Then I’m your man,” said the stranger. 
“Where can I put up this horse ?” 

“Tf you will come in,” said Rankin, quite 
ready to welcome a messenger already known 
by reputation for his prompt service, “I'll take 
him to the stable.” 

“No, just show me; and keep your eyes 
I can wait on myself,” said Davison. 

“There is one thing,” said Rankin, “ Egbert 
ought to be warned.” 

“All right,” said Davison. “I saw him first. 
He has removed his gang down to the last sec- 
tion, out of the way, to keep from frightening 
them. Now, where is the stable?” 

“Back of the store; you’ll see the wagons. 
There is corn and roughings over the stall,” . 
said Rankin, stepping out to point out the way. 

Davison seated himself out of view behind 
the desk, while Rankin, from the stoop, looked 
out on the little plaza in front. Some groups 
gave indication that the rumor of trouble was 
out; but he was not approached until occupied 
with a customer. Then a half-drunken fellow 
entered, and began to misbehave. 

Rankin remonstiated civilly, and got him to 
withdraw. He was back almost immediately, 
and was removed again. 
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“Next time he comes in,” said Davison, 
“kick him out.” 

Rankin smiled, uneasily. “Will that be pru- 
dent—to make the first assault? It would be 
an excuse.” 

Davison pulled his moustache. “ When a 
fight has got to come, hit first. Better now 
than after dark.” 

“You are right,” said Rankin; and at the 
next entrance the drunken fellow went sprawl- 
ing, head first, knocked clean from the stoop. 
The man rose for a rush, but found he was 
looking down a pistol-barrel. He was violent, 
threatening, abusive. Then Davison came out: 

“Jim Blake, youare a fool. You have given 
yourself away. No matter what happens, you 
are spotted. Now, mind! If there is trouble 
to-night, you have said enough to get your 
share of the penitentiary, dead sure! You 
ean tell Mose Baker I’m here, and shall stand 
by the mill.” 

The man grumbled, but he went off; and 
about sunset Rankin closed the post-office and 
went with Davison to the mill. Little knots 
of men stood about, and finally united about a 
stout, square-built fellow, gesticulating vio- 
lently. Then they advanced to the mill. 

It stood on a jutting point, the piled lumber 
extending down to the lake road, covering one 
side; a chevaux de frise of slabs on the other. 
Mill hands at the furnace and in the lumber 
guarded the mill. 

Davison and Rankin were at the entrance 
facing the town. The mob stopped at thirty 
paces, and the leader called out, “I want Joe 
Davison and that thar man for to come out 
here.” 

Rankin looked to Davison for advice. The 
latter threw his foot over the log, he was set- 
ting a-straddle, and led the way over the little 
glacis of the extemporized fort. At the edge 
of the descent he turned and spoke distinctly, 
“Tf you see a row, den’t mind us; pick your 
men and shoot.” It caused a slight, nervous 
movement in the crowd so openly exposed. 
At the interview, a log divided the parties. 

“T low for to know what you all mean a-fenc- 
in’ up the range, and a-starvin’ off the stock,” 
said the leader, aggressively. 

The charge was sudden, so unlike the threats, 
Rankin was for the moment silenced, and stared 
at the speaker. It was putting into speech a 
complaint by no means uncommon or limited 
to that locality, the protest of the herdsmen 
at the farmer’s invasion of the public lands. 
Along our frontier is that double line made by 


the contact of the nomad and cattle-men, fol- 
lowed by that of the farmer on the herdsman, 
like fire and water. 

“We have bought the land and the right 
to inclose it,” said Rankin, “and we mean to 
hold it.” 

“Did ye git them title deeds from God 
A’mighty ?” sneered the man. 

“Yes,” said Rankin, “by the work of plant- 
ing and improving.” 

“It didn’t give you no right for to drive 
other men off’n it,” said the man. 

“It did, if they had not improved it,” said 
Rankin; “and we bring money, labor, and em- 
ployment into the country.” 

“Yes, for niggers; an’ that’s jis’ what this 
yer crowd don’t ‘low for to stand.” 

There was a stern murmur of approval; but 
just then Egbert’s curly head and blue eyes 
looked over the leader’s shoulder, as he spoke: 

“Dry up, Mose Baker. It was me sent you 
off. I lowed them cross-ties should be delivered 
Monday, at furdest. You sassed back: Would 
I take ’em then, or wait tell I got’em. I tole 
ye I'd take em then, an’ I did. You talk o’ 
keepin’ white men outen employment,” accent- 
ing the final syllable. “You los’ the job o’ 
gittin’ out cross-ties “long o’ tryin’ to hold that 
and lay widder Gates’s fence; both jobs some 
o’ these yer boys was a tryin’ for to git. You’re 
a gopher, ‘long o’ talkin’ o’ keepit’ white men 
outen a job; you'd take a contrac’ to fence in 
God A’mighty’s creation, to keep a po’ man 
from a-hangin’ his own gate, and never lay a 
rail.” 

The contemptuous tone, the exposure of a 
trick so common, provoked a loud guffaw that 
blew away a really dangerous conspiracy, 
based on the wealthy and powerful interests 
of the cattle-men and the strong race prejudice; 
but it made a bitter enemy, not to Rankin or 
Egbert, but to Joe Davison, to whose prompt 
action Mose Baker very properly ascribed the 
defeat of his well-laid plan. But, what sur- 
prised Rankin more, was the rough jocularity 
in which part of the gang afterward confessed 
their discomfiture, in a long night hunt after 
the negroes Egbert had quietly hidden away. 
There was more frolic than malice against the 
negro in it. 

Joe Davison was not a man to part with 
willingly: “Do you know any thing of mer- 
chandising?” asked Rankin. 

“T peddled goods over the counter in Caro- 
lina, an’ got drunk with Jew drummers,” said 
Davison, easily. 
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“A tricky party,” said Rankin, at this judi- 
cial summing up of the Southern retail trade. 

“Frontier goods,” said Joe, “and the drum- 
mer lies like his samples.” 

“Kerosene? Yes, ma’am. 
again?” 

“We hain’t had no teacher since you left, 
Mr. Davison,” said the customer, the sawyer’s 
wife. “I wish you'd take it again.” 

“ We can’t spare Mr. Davison,” said Rankin; 
“but you shall have a teacher.” 

And in that informal way, Joe Davison took 
charge, and came to be general manager for 
Chester & Company. 

Davison, the son of the distinguished South 
Carolina physician and chemist, had talents of 
no mean order. One of the needs of the com- 
munity was a good brick-clay. It lies in 
masses under an enchoate sandstone; but the 
outcrop is infrequent. One day Davison pre- 
sented a specimen brick, showing the peculiar 
brick-red, denoting iron. “Struck a bed big 
enough to build a town,” said Davison. 

“Tt is a find; we must have a brick kiln,” 
said Rankin. 

“That isn’t all,” presenting another speci- 
men. “That is red hematite; enough to paint 
creation pink. Here is limonite, and clay iron- 
stone. If we just had a furnace of fifteen or 
twenty tons, we might make our own stoves, 
nails, car-wheels.” 

“By George! Davison, what a man Friday 
you would have been,” said Rankin, admiring 
his versatile friend. 

“Yes; if I'd ’a been Crusoe, we'd ha’ set up 
a hotel,” said Joe. 

“None o’ that, Hal,” said Rankin. 

“ Are we going to Egbert’s sugar-boiling?” 

“You bet,” said Davison. 

The old fashioned horse-mill; the furnace, 
with its short chimney breathing out red flame 
and black smoke, stood near the lake, so the 
light and shadows were reflected in the water. 
The usual company of a sugar-camp stood 
about in the gloaming, drinking cups of the 
juice, tasting the syrup and sugar, and frolicking 
over the candy pulling, made at the last “take.” 
The ladies, to avoid the glare of the fire and 
the stir about the mill, were seated on rough 
benches back of the furnace, their light dresses 
revealed against the shadow, with a face now 
and then thrown into relief by a passing pine 
torch. In the foreground were the sugar-mak- 
ers; some feeding the mill or carrying cane to 
it; others at the fire, the skimmer with his long 
strainer skimming the burgasse and froth that 
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boils to the top, and the taster, the supreme 
judge, Mattie Chester for the occasion, watch- 
ing for the exact moment when the boiling 
liquid beads, as it drips, indicating the ripe 
moment of crystallization. 

It is an occasion that collects all the neigh- 
bors and idlers in the vicinity, and is especially 
attractive to the colored population. Their 
black faces and dusky figures against the fur- 
nace light, with the grotesque shadows looming 
in the flickering glow, and the brighter forms, 
revealed by torches, set against the dark mir- 
ror of the lake, as Rankin and Davison de- 
scended the slope, formed a spectacle extrava- 
gant and picturesque. As they drew near, the 
negroes, excited by the scene, took up a wild 
rhythmic chant, one voice singing the lines, all 
the others shouting the alternate chorie verse, 
with wild, stirring melody. Stop, said Rankin, 
let us hear it. It is better here than nearer. 
The blacks called it: 


JESUS AT THE SUGAR CAMP, 
De Lord, he in de cane fiel’ a-gitin’ out de cane , 
(Single voice or duet.) 
Oh, sinner! oh, beware! (Chorus of male voices.) 
The debbil in the cane stock, a-countin’ up he gain. 
Oh, sister! don’t you care! (Chorus.) 


De Lord, he wid de cane knife, comin’ drough de 
hill; 
Oh, sinner! oh, beware! 
Trow him in de hoss ¢a’t, tote him to de mill. 
Oh, sister! don’t you care! 


Put him in de cane mill; mash him mighty fine; 
Oh, sinner! oh, beware! 

Massa, how de juice run; Jesus make de wine. 
Oh, sister! don’t you care! 


Mash him into burgasse ; Trow him in de flame ; 
Oh, sinner! oh, beware! 

Jesus wid de drip-spoon, scum away de shame. 
Oh, sister! don’t you care! 


Bimeby de bead come, sugar in de gourd ; 
Oh, sinner! oh, beware! 

Make de milk and honey for de table ob de Lord. 
Oh, sister! don't you care! 


The scene; the strong, wild voices; the deep, 
metallic echo of the pine wood, discounting 
every note, excited and impressed Rankin, so 
he did not observe his companion’s absence 
from his side. When he did, he turned to look 
for him, across the flickering light, among the 
figures in the background. In doing so he 
observed two ladies, strangers—and, by their 
habits, from the city. One face was visible in 
the cross-lights, a lady of thirty, in hat and 
veil. He had marked her, and her companion 
more retired, when a passing torch discovered 
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the features of the latter distinctly. There, 
alien and unexpected in the pine woods, as in 
the hotel, was the Belle of Titian, the por- 
trait of the Pitti palace! As he turned eagerly 
to inquire for her, his arm was clinched sharply, 
and an agitated voice said: “Ihave been look- 
ing for you every where. There is trouble 
over our railroad charter. If we don’t do 
something pramptly, we shali lose our rights, 
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and the six mile alternate section grants.” It 
was Colonel Chester. 

“What is the matter?” asked Rankin. 

“You know, on completion of ten miles we 
have land grants. A lumber company has 
bought up all this land at five cents per acre. 
Some informality in our application is charged, 
and one Paddock expects to get the right to 
our very road-bed. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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JOHN WILLIAMSON. 


N the early fall of 1867 2 journeyman wood- 
carver came to Louisville from Scotland, 
bringing with him his aged mother. He had 
but one acquaintance in the city and nothing 
to depend on fora livelihood but his trade. On 
the 17th of June, 1884, a telegram from Alder- 
son, West Virginia, received in Louisville, stated 
that John Williamson had just died there. The 
journals of the city on the next day published 
articles in his praise, lamenting his death as 
a loss to the city. The press dispatches sent 
the news of his death over the country, and 
honorable mention was made of him in the 
journals of distant cities. His body was taken 
to Louisville for burial, and a crowd of people 
of all classes attended his funeral. What he 
did xn] what manner of man he was to bring 
about such a change in his relations to the com- 
munity is worth recording. 


John Williamson was born July 23, 1839, 
near Abernethy, a little village some ten or 
twelve miles to the southward of Perth. His 
father, who was a farmer, died when John was 
too young to remember much of him. About 
the time of his father’s death, the farm-house 
and nearly all the family possessions were de- 
stroyed by fire. His mother, whose maiden _ 
name was Jane Tyler, was of a very independ- 
ent spirit, and being skillful in fine embroidery, 
and as a seamstress and milliner, she deter- 
mined that she was able to care for herself and 
her little son without availing herself of the 
help or hospitality which the relatives of her 
deceased husband proffered. At about twelve 
years of age, after enjoying such opportunities 
for education as the village school afforded, her 
son had to go to work to help make his own 
living. His first employment was with a fish- 


*The plates in this article are photographic reproductions of Williamson's original plates. 
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monger of Perth} named Peddie. His first 
duties consisted in running errands and in 
delivering fish at the houses of the gentry 
around Perth. As his experience increased he 
acted as salesman and as a sort of clerk. Mr. 
Peddie was not a mere fishmonger. He was a 
fish-merchant of enterprise and judgment. He 
rented the fisheries along the Tay, employed 
vessels and crews, and carried on an extensive 
and profitable trade. He is still living and in 
the enjoyment of a fortune of several millions 
acquired in the fish business. Young William- 
son’s services were so satisfactory that when he 
left to become the apprentice to a wood-carver, 
Mr. Peddie was loth to give him up. The 
apprenticeship lasted the full period of seven 
years. Shortly after becoming a journeyman, 
John, now a man, secured good employment 
with a large cabinet-maker in Glasgow. His 
mother sven followed. She had several nephews 
employed in a clothing warehouse in that city, 
and they proposed that she should come to 
Glasgow, rent a house, and take them as board- 
ers and lodgers. This arrangement was made. 

The removal to Glasgow gave John advan- 
tages which he was prompt to improve. Glas- 
gow is a university city. A night college for 
working-men connected with the university and 
the Andersonian endowed schools gave excel- 
lent facilities for study. The thirst for knowl- 
edge which characterized him through life 
awoke to fresh vigor with these opportunities 
to gratify it. He directed his nights to studies 
which made him competent for better work. 
Some of his French exercises of this period 
were found among his effects at his death, 
He studied some Latin. His chief attention, 
however, was devoted to drawing and_ bot- 
any. He became proficient in free-hand draw- 
ing, and in the design work suited to his trade. 
The management of the South Kensington 
School for Design offered prizes, open for 
competition, to working-men throughout the 
British Isles, and he gained one, which was sent 
to him after he immigrated to this country. His 
love for plants and wild flowers was already 
strongly developed. Journeymen were allowed 
two weeks’ holiday during the vear, one of them 
in summer. Williamson spent his in botaniz- 
ing tours through the Highlands and in the 
islands off the Clyde. He had rough fare, but 
much pleasure on these trips, and could give 
comical accounts of his experiences on his 


-return. He made on these tours a very full 


collection of Seotch ferns, which he brought to 
this country with him. He was a member of a 


natural history society, and kept up his corres- 
pondence with some of his old associates in it 
to the last. He attended the lectures on botany 
of a Professor Henaday who died after William- 
son had been in this country for some years. 
In response to an announcement from his class- 
mates that they desired to erect some sort of a 
memorial to their old teacher, Williamson sent 
a contribution, which at that time he could ill 
spare. 

His residence in Glasgow was about as long 
as his apprenticeship, and was a period of 
marked mental growth and development. His 
studies had probably no more definite object 
than to get knowledge, and natural bent rather 
than any purpose turned them mainly in 
directions that made them helpful to him 
afterward. 

He came to Louisville in September, 1867. 
A connection of his father’s family, Mrs. Ram- 
say, to whom the writer of this is indebted for 
much information about his early life, was a 
resident of Louisville. She returned to Scot- 
land on a visit in 1866 or 1867, and spent some 
time in the Williamson household. She thought 
John could do well in America, and a new 
country with new botanical fields to explore 
was a tempting prospect to him. The Wil- 
liamsens were invited, in case they came, to 
make their home with her till John found 
work. The idea of emigration once presented 
grew rapidly in favor, and no long time elapsed 
till mother and son were installed with the Ram- 
say's, where they remained for nine months. 
John speedily found employment at his trade 
at good wages. He was industrious and saving, 
and before many months had an opportunity 
to buy out an Irish wood-carver who had in- 
herited some money and was going back to the 
old country. He opened a littie shop on Green 
Street between Sixth and Seventh, and throve 
so well that he was able to buy a good sized 
lot down town, on which he intended to build 
a little home. Not many specimens of his 
wood-carving can be identified now. During 
the time he was carrying on business for him- 
self, the new Galt House was completed, and he 
was employed by Escott to carve the hard- 
wood tops of certain large mirrors, and to do 
other work still to be seen there. He also 
carved a female form of heroic size for the 
fizure-head of a New Orleans steamer, and he 
was rather proud of the work. 

He was an excellent pattern-maker and made 
many patterns for the Car- works Company at 
Jetfersonville. Here he became acquainted 
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with one Felton who was a foreman in some 
department of the works and who persuaded 
Williamson that a very profitable business was 
to be done in furnishing the brass castings of 
all sorts needed about passenger cars. William- 
son listened and was convinced, and the firm 
of Felton & Williamson, brass founders, was 
established in the old house on the north side 
of Market just above Third, formerly a tavern. 
Williamson sold his shop and his lot to get the 
money necessary for his new business and after- 
ward had to borrow from a friend. 

Felton turned out to be a poor business man, 
and he had no money, and the partnership was 
a bad venture, though there was business to be 
done. In 1871 Mr. J. T. Lanham came into 
the firm, the style of which then became John 
Williamson & Co, In a few months it became 
evident that Felton was an undesirable mem- 
ber, and Mr. Lanham bought him out. The 
firm of John Williamson & Co. continued in 
existence, carrying on business at the same 
place until 1882, when the Williamson Art 
Metal Works Company was organized and 
bought Mr. Lanham out. 

During the existence of the two firms of 
Felton & Williamson and John Williamson & 
Co., John and his mother occupied rooms in 
the building where the business was carried 
on, The Williamson Art Metal Works needed 
all the space the house afforded, and he 
moved with his mother to the residence on 
Fifth, between York and Breckinridge, which 
was his home when he died. 

When John first came to Louisville, and 
until his scientific and art werk brought him 
into contact with a wider circle and made him 
sought after by these of congenial tastes, his 
social intercourse was principally with the 
Scotch residents. He became an active mem- 
ber of the St. Andrew’s Society and was a zeal- 
ous promoter of its social and benevolent work 
during its most prosperous years. His love for 
botanical studies was strong as ever, and he 
had a keen desire to know the flora of his new 
locality. He had been, as stated above, a mem- 
ber of a Natural History Society in Glasgow, 
and as soon as he got fairly settled in Louis- 
ville he began to look around for a similar 
He found it in New Albany, and 
became a member of the Natural History So- 
ciety of that place. With the then secretary, 
Dr. E. S. Crosier, he formed a lasting friend- 
ship, and was indebted to that gentleman for 
much assistance in the literary part of his sub- 
sequent botanical work. Not long after his 
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connection with the New Albany Society, Dr. 
Clapp, of that city, presented to it his valuable 
collection, formed largely by his father, with 
the assistance of Dr. Short and Mr. Riddell, 
both accomplished botanists. Williamson and 
Crosier undertook to classify, arrange, and 
label the specimens. Williamson made and 
presented to the Society several handsome 
eases, and during nearly all their spare even- 
ings, for a year or more, the two worked to- 
gether at the congenial but tedious task. 
When they were approaching the end of it 
Williamson encountered some treatment which 
he had reason to consider shabby, and they 
both withdrew from the work, which was never 
properly completed. The study of the collec- 
tion necessary to its classification was of much 


benefit to Williamson and helped him to a 


good knowledge of his new botanical sur- 
roundings. Working over dried and withered 
specimens, however, was much less to his taste 
than exploring the fields and woodlands for 
green and growing ones. Among his earliest 
acquaintance here was Mr. Alexander Smith, a 
mechanie, of Scotch birth, who had come to 
this country when a child. He had no scien- 
tific knowledge of botany, but was fond of 
rambles in the country, and knew many wild 
flowers by their popular names and where and 
when they were to be found. He introduced 
Williamson to a circle of young people, who 
invited him to their pienics, from which he was 
pretty sure to stray away with Smith or some 
other congenial companion for some botanizing. 
After this start all his holidays in the proper 
seasons were devoted to botanic explorations of 
the territory around Louisville. Dr. Crosier 
was a regular companion for a long time on 
these expeditions. Smith was his staunch com- 
rade from first to last. He accompanied Carl 
Brenner on longer trips, and while Brenner 
was studying and sketching effects of air and 
trees and water, Williamson would search for 
ferns and wild flowers. His studies and origi- 
nal investigations made him thoroughly at 
home in the botany of ferns and wild flowers. 
He contributed from time to time to the bulle- 
tin of the Torrey Botanical Club, and that and 
his exchanges with fern specialists brought him 
into correspondence with botanists in various 
parts of the country. 

After he had been in Louisville some seven 
or eight years, an enthusiasm for ferns took 
possession of a number of ladies and gentle- 
men, who heard of Williamson, and sought 
him out and formed a class to which he taught 
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botany one winter. The late Professor Noble 
Butler and Dr. James W. Holland were mem- 
bers of this class. He lectured about this time 
in the Polytechnic course on his favorite sub- 
ject, and subsequently for two sessions taught 
a botany class in Miss Peers’ school. He did 
not confine his reading and study during all 
this time to botany alone. The works of the 
modern school of scientific writers, works on 
art and the best of the classic and current 
productions of English and American litera- 
ture were read with avidity. He had little 
time for reading, and he read with all his 
might, and with an intense attention that fixed 
what he read in his memory. He was a staunch 
admirer of Carlyle, whom he characterized as 
the most stimulating of writers. . His botanical 
knowledge, his love for good reading, and his 
sympathy with all intellectual and artistic 
pursuits had brought him by this time into 
contact with a number of gentlemen of simi- 
lar tastes, and finally an association for study 
and discussion was formed, of which he was 


secretary, and in whose meetings he took the 
liveliest interest, first, under the name of Soci- 
ety of Scientific Students, and then under the 
simpler title of The Club. This organization 
kept up its meetings for about five years. Among 


Williamson’s papers, at his death, were found 
some of its records, and the minutes of the 
second annual meeting indicate the wide and 
somewhat ambitious range of its studies and 
discussions. Papers on some topic in zoology, 
botany, political economy, physics, astronomy, 
mathematics, and art were then assigned to 
different members. The society met weekly, 
and all its members being busy men, the re- 
quirement of written papers was after a time 
abandoned, and queries suggested by the read- 
ing of the members were proposed and as- 
signed by the president for investigation and 
oral report. Williamson did his full share of 
the work, and the variety of topics discussed, 
and the wide range of reading involved, to- 
gether with this regular contact with intelli- 
gent and inquisitive minds were most advanta- 
geous to all the membership, and to none more 
than to him. 

So far in his life, John Williamson’s studies 
and reading had had little more definite object 
than self-improvement and intellectual enjoy- 
ment. He loved knowledge for its own sake, 
and studied and read to gain it. Contact with 
men who had enjoyed better opportunities, and 
who had gained prominence and repute by 
their attainments and abilities, began to stir in 
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him the desire to use the capacities of which 
he was conscious in some higher field than that - 
of mere mechanical repetition. His necessity 
of making changes for his castings and _ his 
practice in drawing botanical forms had kept 
him deft and accurate in the use of his pencil, 
and his reading in art literature had instructed 
and improved his tastes. 

In the fall of 1875 Miss Helen D. Potter 
visited Louisville to urge the introduction of 
drawing into the public schools. She lectured, 
at the request of the School Board, in the Fe- 
male High School, on the value of instruction 
in drawing, and specially urged the advantage 
it would prove to an industrial community to 
have mechanics with the knowledge to under- 
stand and the taste to originate new designs in 
manufactures, She illustrated her idea by show- 
ing how beautiful designs could be obtained by 
conventionalizing plant forms. At the request 
of Major W. J. Davis, now Secretary of the 
School Board, editor of Home and School—an 
excellent magazine then published here—she 
wrote two articles, which he published, enlarg- 
ing upon the points made in her lecture. 

Williamson was greatly impressed by her 
arguments and suggestions, and, after consulta- 
tion with Major Davis, prepared for the Home 
and School a series of articles under the gen- 
eral title of “Nature and Art,” illustrating 
how fruitful nature was in suggestions of de- 
signs appropriate for use in ornamental art. 
His botanical knowledge stood him in good 
stead here. Taking, in different papers, the 
mountain laurel, a special favorite of his, the 
twin leaf, the liver-leat, and the bird’s-foot 
violet, he showed how slightly they need be 
conventionalized for ornamental purposes. 
Several of these designs, which were very well 
reproduced in the magazine, were of striking 
beauty and evinced refined taste and judgment 
in adaptation and composition. With the 
money received for these articles, he was en- 
abled to make a visit to the Centennial Expo- 
sition, at Philadelphia, then in progress. His 
mind was in a very receptive state then, and 
he was greatly impressed by the evidences of 
the extent to which high artistic skill and taste 
were lending their aid to dignify all branches 
of manufacture. An article which he wrote 
for the Home and School after his return 
shows the directions in which his interest was 
most aroused. He was pleased to see that the 
manufacturer recognized his indebtedness to 
the artist, and that beautiful goods were com- 
mended as from the designs of such-and-such 
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an artist. A wall-paper design, by Walter 
- Crane, especially struck his fancy, and he stud- 
ied the wall-paper exhibit with great care. In 
the exhibit made by the South Kensington 
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School of Design he received a suggestion 
which was very fruitful afterward. He saw 
there and inspected carefully a series of plates 
for etching, arranged to show all the stages of 
the process. His knowledge of etching, there- 
tofore, had been literary and theoretic. At 
the time he merely studied these plates be- 
cause of his general interest in art processes. 
The idea of using the information they gave 
him came later. After he got home, satisfied 
by comparison of the merits of his designs 
in the Home and School, he utilized them and 
others in an article and sent it to the editor of 
Scribner’s Monthly. It was accepted, but was 
so long in appearing that he ordered its return. 
In the meantime he had turned his attention 
to wood-engraving, with the idea of utilizing 
that art in making wall-paper designs. He 
prepared two. One was made up of repetitions 
of the sensitive plant, with lines from Shelley 
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running and repeating themselves through it. 

This was after the manner of cne of Walter 

Crane’s designs referred to above, though en- 

tirely distinct in detail. The other design was 
a conventionalization of the 
wild violet. Both were re- 
jected by the decorating house 
to which he sent them as im- 
practicable. 

He now began his practice 
of etching with a definite pur- 
pose. Several works appeared 
about that time devoted to 
ferns, in which their graceful 
forms were depicted in colors. 
Fern literature was in de- 
mand. None of the figured 
ferns in these books satisfied 
him as a botanist or artist. 
It occurred to him that etch- 
ing was an art peculiarly 
adapted to reproducing their 
delicate and graceful bexuties 
of form. He determined to 
write a book on ferns and 
illustrate it by etchings, but 
he limited himself to the 
ferns of Kentucky. Having 


made up his mind, he entered 
on his work with character- 
isticenergy and industry. His 
working days were fully oc- 
cupied by his business duties. 
He only had his nights and 
holidays to give to literary 


and art work. He made 
some of his longest excursions at this time 
to localize the habitat of some rare fern and 
to verify statements made by other observ- 
ers. He called on his old fellow-worker, Dr. 
Crozier, for help in the literary and scientific 
part of the work, and received it in full meas- 
ure. From his own collections, and by corre- 
spondence, he ob- 
tained the most 
characteristic speci- 
mens of every spe- 
cies of fern indige- 
nous to the State, 
and he etched some 
of them time and 
again, until he was 
satisfied with the 
fidelity of his representation. After more than a 
year of hard labor his work was completed, but 
then he found that to utilize his etchings di- 
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rectly as illustrations would make it too costly. Canada. He had made a press for his own use, 
He determined to transfer them to stone, and and on this with his own hands and those of 
his friend, Alex. Smith, he 
printed from his plates all 
the impressions needed for 
the illustration of two edi- 
tions of his new work. It 
appeared, from the press of 
John P. Morton and Com- 
pany, in 1879, and was re- 
ceived with great favor by 
lovers of ferns and of etch- 
ings. There were sixty-five 
etchings printed on large 
pages so as to give them 
full effect. The text was 
confined to botanical de- 
scriptions of the species pic- 
tured and to notes of local- 
ity. It was a handsome and 
necessarily an ex pensive 
volume, but, like his first 
work, it paid its way, and 
it greatly enhanced his rep- 
utation. He had submitted 
some of his earlier work in 
etching to Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, whose “ Etch- 
when the Ferns of Kentucky appeared, from ing and Etchers” he had thoroughly mastered, 
the press of John P. Morton and Company, in and had received from him an encouraging 
this city, “ with sixty full-page etchings and six letter. He sent Mr. Hamerton a copy of his 
wood-cuts, drawn by the author,” a note to the 
preface announced that the etchings had been 
transferred to stone before printing, in order 
to keep down the cost of the work. While 
the illustrations printed in this way lost some- 
thing in delicacy and definiteness, the fidelity 
with which ferns were portrayed had hardly 
been equaled in any previous publication. The 
author modestly declared that his book was 
intended merely as a pocket-guide and book 
of reference to the amateur fern collector, but 
its rank is higher, and it will hold a permanent 
place in fern literature. The book had all the 
success he expected. It gave him reputation, 
and the sales paid all the expenses of publica- 
tion. The illustrations did not skow to .his 
satisfaction the suitableness of etching as a 
method of picturing ferns, and he determined 
on another volume in which the etchings 
should be printed direct froin the plates. This 
Was a more ambitious undertaking, and in- 
volved much additional labor and a more ex- 
pensive form of publication. He gave it a 
wider range and embraced all the ferns indig- 
enous to the Northeastern United States and ORNAMENTAL FRIEZE. 
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book, and it was acknowledged in a commen- 
datory letter which he greatly prized. A full 
and favorable notice of Fern Etchings in the 
London Saturday Review gave him special 
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pleasure, because he knew the importance that 
would be attached to it by his old student-com- 
rades in Glasgow. His estimate of the special 
adaptation of etching to the figuring of ferns 
was fully borne out by the results he obtained 
in this volume. The time and labor he ex- 
pended on his two books brought him little 
direct pecuniary return, but they gave him a 
reputation and acquaintance of much value in 
kis subsequent work. 


His etching was done on brass, which he pre-* 
ferred both on the score of economy and for 
other reasons. The effects produced on some 
of his brass plates by deep-biting acids sug- 
hp gested to him the idea of 
using etched brass for dec- 
orative purposes. His first 
results in this line were un- 
satisfactory, but as he had 
now determined to make 
ornamental work in metal 
his specialty he persevered. 
His idea was to use etched 
brass as an inlay in furni- 
ture. One of his designs 
illustrated scenes from the 
Lady of the Lake, intended 
as an ornament toa mantel, 
but he preferred flower- 
and fern-pieces, About this 
time he produced a number 
= of beautiful plaques, etched 
? with rich groups of ferns, 
flowers, and grasses, and 
bordered with some con- 
ventional design. The 
drawing and composition 
of the plant-forms on these 
plaques were thoroughly 
artistic, and after experi- 
ence had taught him to reg- 
ulate the work of his acids 
the effect was admirable, 
and his later plaques were 
beautiful works of art. 
Etching on brass was, 
however, more of an art 
than a business, and he had 
satisfied himself that there 
was a growing demand for 
artistic form in all metal 
work used for purposes of 
decoration, which he wish- 
ed to meet. He could do 
fine etching himself, but he 
could not have a factory 
for etching brass. He made several journeys 
to the East, after he began his experiments in 
ornamental etching, and his art reputation gave 
him access on a pleasant footing to the largest 
establishments engaged in the business of house 
decoration. On these journeys, during which 
he visited at different times Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Washington, and Chicago, and 
inspected W. H. Vanderbilt’s residence under 
the guidance of the gentleman charged with 
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ethe interior decorations, he had suggested to 
him the manufacture of artistic bronze tiling, 
for which a large demand was predicted from 
house-decorators and stove-makers. When the 
Williamson Art Metal Works was or- 
ganized, he directed himself to the pro- 
duction of this tiling, and at once got 
out a number of patterns for fire-places, 
wainscoting, cornices, and stoves, which 
were of beautiful design. He also cast 
heads of Marguerite, Mignon, and Jes- 
sica, from models made for him by a 
young New York artist. He designed 
and cast two pair of large bronze gutes 
for vaults, which were equal to the best 
medieval work of the kind. One of his 
last achievements, which gave him great 
trouble, was the bronze inscriptive tablet 
on the Guthrie monument in Cave Hill, 
one of the largest castings of the kind 
ever made in this country, if not the 
largest, and one of the most successful. 
At the Cincinnati Exposition of 1882, 
for John Williamson & Co., and at the 
Southern Exposition at Louisville, in 
1883, for the Williamson Art Metal 
Works, he made exhibits of his work 
which drew the attention of all inter- 
ested in decorative art. 

Williamson felt very keenly the re- 
sponsibility put upon him by the organ- 
ization of the Williamson Art Metal 
Works Company. The name selected 
for the company was a recognition of 
his reputation, of the mercantile value 
of his labors and studies in the art por- 
tions of his business and an expression 
of confidence in his capacity, and all 
this he appreciated. But the fate of the 
whole business rested in him. It was 
his ideas, his designs, his theories of art that 
had to be put to a commercial test, and it was 
his friends who were venturing the money to 
give them a trial. His especial qualifications 
could not be duplicated. Another man could 
not be found who could at the same time 
invent designs, elaborate them, make the pat- 
terns for them, and cast them. When the talk 
of organizing the company first began, it was 
suggested that if he were to die the whole busi- 
ness would necessarily be brought to an end; 
but the suggestion was hardly made seriously, 
and was not recognized as an element in the 
calculations. His sturdy physique seemed to 
furnish a guarantee of long life. 

As is the case with most men, he did not find 
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in the realization of one of his most ardent 
hopes the satisfaction he anticipated. The 
organization of his new business brought new 
cares upon him. His labors were great and 
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harassing. As always, it was not the work but 
the worry that told on him. He had to create 
a business; to devise something that was sale- 
able; to draw the designs for it, to make the 
patterns for the most intricate and artistic 
designs, to see to mixing of the metals, to watch 
the casting, to look after the market for his 
goods, to keep an eye on the whole commercial 
side of the business. He had ne‘ther taste nor 
talent for commerce. The building up of anew 
branch of business is laborious even for the 
best trained commercial talent, and he was far 
from possessing that. He had a well-grounded 
faith that people would prefer what was correct 
in taste and artistic in design and execution 
when they had a chance to choose; he was 
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vigilant in his outlook for new decorative feat- 
ures and quick to utilize available suggestions; 
he had good and far-seeing judgment as to the 
direction to give his work, but he was not a 
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pond, and the walls were so damp that the» 
paper on the lower rooms rotted off for a foot 
or two above the floor. The malarious influ- 
ences of the situation began to tell on him; he 
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good merchant or a good commercial man- 
ager. 

The labor and worry began to tell on him. 
During one of his last trips to the East, a 
botanical friend, Mr. George E. Davenport, 
remarked the tired look in his eyes, and cau- 
tioned him against overwork. The Club, which 
had furnished him an improving weekly diver- 
sion and interest, had disbanded, and he gave 
little time to recreation. The house he went 
into when he moved his lodgings from Market 
Street, was a two-story brick. His mother 
and he occupied the rooms of the lower story, 
but he was too poor to keep the whole house 
and rented out the upper rooms. The lot was 
a good sized one, and there was plenty of room 
around it, but it was built on the site of an old 


had several chills. Then the winter of the 
great flood came, and the house was saturated 
with dampness. In the spring his illness cul- 
minated in a pleuritic attack which confined him 
to his bed for several weeks. He was not accus- 
tomed to sickness, and struggled against it. He 
worked all the time even then, and prepared 
the manuscript and corrected the proofs of an 
illustrated catalogue he proposed to issue. He 
would work in bed when he could not get out, 
and would get out of bed when he should not. 
He was troubled to be kept so long from his 
duties when he felt he was so much needed, 
and finally left his bed and went back to work 
before he was ready. 

Finally the need of rest became imperative, 
and his physician, Dr. J. W. Holland, one of 
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« his oldest and staunchest friends, ordered him 
away from the city. It was difficult then for 
his intimates to realize that he was sick. The 
most significant symptom was that he would 
sometimes, when asked about himself, 
complain of weakness and scantiness of 
breath, and complaints of any kind from 
him were very rare. He wanted to get 
away himself. He was hungry for the 
country. He urged one of his old bot- 
anizing comrades, with whom he had vis- 
ited the laurel thicket in Bullitt County, 
to go there with him again, as the season 
for its blooming was at hand, but the trip 
could not be arranged. To get him out 
of the malarial influences of the Ohio 
Valley, Dr. Holland recommended a trip 
to the Virginia mountains. Alderson, 

a station not many miles this side the 
White Sulphur Springs, where the 
Greenbrier, an «affluent of the Kana- 
wha River first appears to those com- 
ing west, and where there is a small 
hotel, was selected as a stopping place. 

A friend who was going on to New 
York accompanied him and left him 
there, and Williamson was to join him 

in New York after a few days’ rest. & 
The hotel was lonely. The season was @& 
damp, and it was cold in the mountains. gy 
John could not stay indoors long. He % 
was to have joined his friend in New 
York Tuesday night. That day he went 
vut on the high river-bank near the ho- 
tel. He took some wraps and lay down 
on a bench, with the wooded mountains 
around him and the voice of the rush- 
ing river in his ears and a fern-covered 
bank close at hand. When next seen 
he was unconscious from a congestive 
chill, and in a few hours he had gone 
ona longer journey. <A telegram from 
the hotel proprietor brought the sad 
news to Louisville. His remains were 
ordered home. Covered with ferns, his 
coffin was carried to the Church of the 
Messiah, where a large congregation was 


gathered, and from there, after a beautiful ser- 
vice and a loving tribute from the officiating 
minister, it was borne to Cave Hill and laid to 
rest on a pleasant grassy hillside such as he 


loved in life. 

One of John Williamson’s most amiable 
qualities was his devotion to his mother. She 
was a practical person and believed rather in 
his sticking to his trade and saving up money 
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for a rainy day than in troubling himself about 
books and science and art. When he was a 
young fellow in Glasgow, studying in the night 
schools, working at his drawing and botany 


CAMPTOSORUS RHIZOPHYLLUS. 


and French, she would urge him sometimes to 
put them away and take his rest and his pleas- 
ure like his fellow journeymen. When his 
knowledge of botany and art, and his good 
work in both, had made his circle of acquaint- 
ance among people of culture and kindred 
tastes a wide one, she sometimes expressed a 
doubt whether his “ fine friends ” would do him 
much good, She had her opinions, but she did 
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not interfere with his having his way, and he 
repaid her indulgence and devotion with the 
most affectionate attention and obedience. Be- 
fore the Art Metal Works Company was estab- 


CYSTOPTERIS FRAGILIS, 


lished he had an excellent cffer of a salaried 
place in which his work would have been to 
furnish designs and see to their execution, but 
it would have taken him away from Louisville, 
and these considerations were potent in prevent- 
ing him from accepting it. His mother had 
her friends here, and he did not wish to carry 
her in her old age among strangers, and he did 
not wish to leave his old partner—as he ex- 


pressed it, “The old man has stood by ine, and 
I can’t leave him in the lurch.” When he was 
enjoying a night out with a party of friends 
his rule was to start for home at eleven, no 
matter what was going on, with 
the simple explanation that he 
had promised his mother to do 
so, and no amount of persuasion 
could tempt him to linger. When 
she was ailing for some weeks 
once, he was a most patient and 
watchful nurse in every moment 
of his leisure. 

He was always good company. 
The Club had annual dinners. For 
the last he etched a programme 
card, which was one of the best 
features of the evening. He al- 
ways did his full share of the 
serious talk, though he preferred 
to listen where he thought others 
better informed, and he had a 
shrewd Scotch wit which came 
into active play on such occa- 
sions. Like most of his country- 
men, he liked to talk over a social 
glass, but he shunned any excess, 
@£ and few men are more rigid than 
he was in keeping within the safe 
* limits of indulgence. He was at 
his best as a companion, however, 
on a day’s outing in the country, 
with congenial friends, a noonday 
lunch, and a chance for some bot- 
anizing. Whatever the more in- 
dolent members of the party 
might do, he was sure to spend 
some hours in exploring every 
promising nook along the streams 
and in the fields and woodlands 
around. After lunch he was ready 
to expatiate on some botanical 
treasure he had found, or to talk 
science, or quote poetry, or sing 
a Scotch song, or to engage in 
any skylarking in which _hila- 
rious spirits might tempt the 
party to indulge. On such occasions he was 
the most good humored and obliging of 
mortals, ready to do his part in all work 
and fun. Such outings were always among 
the most highly appreciated of his pleasures, 
and, like the fireman who did not care what 
color his wheels were painted so they were red, 
he did not care what else a picnic involved so 
it took him into the country where there was 
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pure air und sunshine, and wild flowers and 
ferns. 

He was well grounded in botany when he 
came over. Dr. Crosier led him more thor- 
oughly into the literature of that 
science than he had ever gone 
before, and his field-work and 
correspondence, along with his 
studies, made him feel on sure 
ground there. When a new di- 
rection to his art instincts was 
suggested to him he was already 
a man of mature years, and did 
not start forward with that youth- 
ful confidence which thinks only 
of the end to be attained. He was 
absolutely free from affectation, 
and his tendency to come eagerly 
to some of his intimates with evi- 
dence of his success in some new 
effort was almost childlike. He 
would look with almost painful 
eagerness for comment on what 
he presented. His first attempts at 
decorative etching of brass were 
exhibited in this spirit. 

It was himself that was hard- 
est to satisfy, and when he felt 
that he was able to do what he 
was aiming at, his timidity left 
him and he was ready to defend 
and argue and explain. When 
he was struggling along in nar- 
row circumstances, there were 
moments when he was inclined 
to think that he should give his 
whole time and thoughts to his 
mechanical pursuits and abandon 
his outside studies and experi- 
ments, but a glance at the photo- 
graphs of his friends, hung round 5 
his walls so that they seemed to Wy 
be looking at him in a compan- \i¥ 
ionable way, always encouraged 
him to go on. “I can look at 
them,” he said, “and know to a 
certainty what they would say on 
the question.” 

When his botanical knowledge 
first brought him into association 
with ladies he was awkward and constrained, 
but he had the politeness of the heart; and 
without thinking about studying conventional 
requirements, he easily adapted himself to his 
associations, and his simple and natural man- 
ners had a distinct charm of their own. 


His circumstances required him to be as eco- 
nomical of his money as of his time for mental 
improvement. He practiced that wholesome 
and honest Scotch economy, about which there 


ASPIDIUM LONCHITIS. 


is no taint of parsimony, which wastes nothing, 
but does not stint in bearing a fair share of 
any reckoning, or in generous giving where 
there is need, or in free spending according to 
means on proper occasions. 

He was too much inclined to think that to 
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spend money on his individual comfort was 
waste. When the friend who accompanied 
him on his last trip to the Virginia mountains 
shook hands with him in farewell at the sta- 
tion where he left the train, he felt it necessary 
to charge him to have a fire in his room at 
once, and not allow any foolishness about the 
cost of it to keep him from doing so. 

Like most men of imaginative temperament 
condemned to a career of toil and struggle, 
he was most sensitive to the minor tones of 
poetry. On a visit to Washington during his 
last years, he was sitting with three friends, 
Professor Smith, Superintendent of the Botan- 
ical Gardens, Hon. J. Proctor Knott, then a 
representative in Congress, now Governor, and 
Mr. L. S. Howlett, formerly of Louisville, then 
a newspaper correspondent in Washington. 
The talk ran on poetry, and John quoted, as 
a bit that impressed him always, the follow- 
ing lines from Tom Hood: 

Farewell life! my senses swim, 
And the world is growing dim ; 
Thronging shadows cioud the light 
Like the advent of the night. 
Colder, colder, colder still 

Upward starts a vapor chill; 
Strong the earthly odor grows, 
Ismell the mold above the rose! 


Welcome life! the spirit strives! 
Strength returns and hope revives; 
Cloudy fears and shapes forlorn 
Fly, like shadows at the morn— 
O’er the earth there comes a bloom; 
Sunny light for sullen gloom, 
Warm perfume for vapor cold— 

I smell the rose above the mold! 

Williamson was morally and intellectually 
of the strictest integrity. He was straightfor- 
ward and candid with himself as with all others. 
He was a clean-minded pure-natured man, He 
had no taste for low company, or poor litera- 
ture, and no coarse joke or coarse allusion had 
any redeeming quality to him. 

His love of nature and wild flowers and ferns 
was intense and enthusiastic. When he first 
saw a tulip tree in full bloom he was“ entranced 
with delight.” A comrade of his rambles de- 
scribes him as “ hovering ” over an orchid which 
one of the party had discovered, as if he was 
afraid some hostile influence was about to swoop 
down on it and carry it away before he could 
examine it. 

It should have been noted in the proper 
place that after he had published his “ Fern 
Etchings,” he had in contemplation a work on 
orchids to be done in collaboration with his 
friend, George E. Davenport, of Boston, but the 
project, after much deliberation, was abandoned. 


Mr. Davenport tells, in the sketch which he pub- 
lished in the Botanical Gazette, of Williamson’s 
first sight of the fringed polygala during a 
ramble in Middlesex, and of the admiration he 
exhibited for the charming little plant. Fairly 
dividing his love with the ferns was the moun- 
tain laurel, Kalmia latifolia, of whose beauties 
he was always ready to talk. He had read of 
this plant and was anxious to see it, und after 
much inquiry learned that a “patch” of it was 
to be found near Brook’s Station, on the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad. On his first trip 
he was too late—the plant had passed its flow- 
ering season. The next year he and two com- 
panions went early to inspect it. When they 
came in sight of the patch and saw that it was 
in full bloom, there was a half mile race to see 
who should reach it first. The winner, Dr. 
Wm. Strassel, plucked the beautiful bouquet of 
bloom from the first plant he reached, and rais- 
ing it before his lagging companions exclaimed, 
“ Behold the national flower of America.” 

The mountain laurel is well worthy of this 
distinction, and its adoption as such would be 
a memorial of Williamson, who so persever- 
ingly sounded its praises, of the kind that he 
would most prize. He made a pilgrimage to 
the laurel patch every year in the flowering 
season, if it was possible, and he hungered to 
visit it just before he left home on his fatal 
journey. 

Williamson was as anxious for pecuniary suc- 
cess asmost men. He wanted to make money, 

“Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Not for a train attendant, 
But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent,” 
or independent enough to put him above the 
necessity of subordinating his ideas of art de- 
velopment to the work of a mechanical trade. 
He had strong local attachments, he had grown 
to love Louisville; and because he had been 
met with expressions of surprise that such 
work as he did could come from Louisville he 
had an obstinate inclination to show that such 
work could be done in Louisville as well us 
elsewhere, and an ambition to have Louisville 
known as a place where a high order of art 
work could be profitably carried on. 

There is a long list of Scotchmen who, be- 
ginning life in humble and straitened circum- 
stances, have, by thorough work in some branch 
of knowledge or art, prosecuted not for gain, 
but to satisfy a longing for something higher 
than mere physical comfort, risen to distinction. 
John Williamson is entitled to an honorable 
place among them. R. M. Kelly. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 


The Loss at Gettysburg. 


I have been greatly interested in Colonel Swallow's 
graphic sketch of the battle of Gettysburg, and con- 
sider it an admirable article, that could be written 
only by a participant and close observer of that 
memorable conflict. But there are some points in 
which the author appears to be wrong, particularly 
in regard to the aggregate loss suffered by General 
Lee’s army, which he sums up 19,000. 

This is an error, according to his own very modest 
estimates. 

He gives the loss of the Confederate army on July 
1st at about 5,000, of which Heth alone reported over 
2,709; but this is undoubtedly too low, as Rhodes lost 
over 1,000 by capture alone, and many more in killed 
and wounded, while Pender and Early each had sey- 
eral hundred disabled. 

On the second day, Colonel Swallow gives the South- 
ern loss at 6,500. He makes no report of Johnson's 
casualties on Rock Creek on the morning of the 3d, 
except that one brigade suffered (Stewart's) a loss of 
over 1,000. 

Johnson had with him Stewart's, Walker's, Jones’, 
Williams’, Daniel's, and O’Neil’s brigades, and his 
loss would certainly exceed 4,000 in the aggregate on 
the morning of the 38d. According to the very low 
estimate given of the numbers composing the grand 
assaulting column against the Union left (12,000), 
three fourths were killed, wounded, or captured (page 
569). This would entail a loss, quoting the author, of 
9,000. 

Then there was the advance of Wilcox and Perry, 
who were repulsed with heavy loss, say 1,000. The 
casualties in the desperate cavalry encounters on the 
flanks may readily be placed at over 2,000, while 
Early’s loss in withdrawing from the town, and other 
killed and wounded in the terrible artillery duel on 
the third would sum up 500 more. To tabulate these 
figures, we have this total: 


2d 

July 3d, Johnson on Rock Creek ie 

Pickett’s and Hill’s charge, July 3d..............00 9,000 

Wilcox and Perry, charge July 34..........:0:c008 1,000 

Cavalry losses, 2,000 

Other losses not enumerated in above... 500 


These I take to,be Colonel Swallow's figures, except 
the estimates as mentioned, but one prominent fact 
will strike the reader, if that writer's figures are cor- 
rect. He places Lee’s infantry at 48,000. According 
to the table given above the infantry loss was 26,000; 
almost sixty per cent of the force engaged. It is 
evident that some of the figures are wrong, and it is 
apparent that the error is not in the losses. 1 think 
he also does injustice to the bravery of the Eleventh 
corps, on July Ist, as they had a false position, with 
but five weak brigades to maintain their extended 
line. The First corps had six brigades and a far bet- 
ter position to repel an assault. Against this handful 
of troops the Confederates launched five brigades of 
Heth’s division, four of Pender’s, five of Rhodes’, and 
four of Early’s, all large brigades (except Field’s), a 
total of eighteen brigades. 


But it is well known that military writers have as 
yet not agreed in describing a battle, and it is safe 
to presume they never will, especially when they 
were pulling at opposite ends of the rope; but, on 
the whole, 1 think Colonel Swallow’s story of this 
action is the best I have read from one who followed 
the stars and bars. Almost all Southern writers on 
the war have a retiring modesty in stating the forces 
engaged and damage suffered by their own side, and 
are careful not to overestimate the first nor to show 
up the second too strongly. But then that is natural, 
and is only keeping the best foot foremost. 

Respectfully, JouN. D, VAUTIER. 

PHILADELPHIA, January 30, 1886. 


The Death of Pelham, 


If I mistake not, Major Pelham, of Stuart’s horse 
artillery, was killed at Chancellorsville, May 1, 1863. 
The Seventeenth United States infantry, of Sykes’ 
division, Fifth corps, A. P., were the skirmishers 
on that occasion for the Federal forces. I was on 
the line on that occasion, in command of Company 
A, Second battalion, Seventeenth United States in- 
fantry, and I feel sure that one of my men killed 
Major Pelham. We were lying in an old fenece-row 
grown up in bushes, and were strictly enjoined from 
firing or bringing on an engagement, as we had devel- 
oped the Confederate position, and General Hooker 
Was about to withdraw our division, fearing that we 
should be overwhelmed before other forces could 
come to our assistance. In our front was an open 
field, and if I recollect aright it had been plowed. On 
the top of a rise in this field I noticed some Confed- 
erate artillery unlimbered. The limberers went to 
the rear out of sight to us, and the artillerymen fell 
to the ground. Directly I saw a splendidly mounted 
officer ride up to the guns, and an officer arose and 
saluted him. Just at this moment, Frank Robinson, 
one of my men, not being able to resist firing at sucha 
good target, fired at the mounted officer and knocked 
him from his horse. Some Confederate skirmishers 
were lying in the plowed ground in front of the 
artillery. One of them fired at the puff of smoke 
from Robinson’s gun in the bushes. Robinson’s gun 
stock was broken, his throat partially cut, and his 
jaw-bone broken by the bullets from the Confeder- 
ates’ guns. He afterward recovered from his wounds, 
I think it was the Eleventh Virginia infantry who 
were acting as skirmishers in our front. 

I read in Blackwood’s Magazine, some time ago, an 
account of the death of Pelham, of Stuart’s horse 
artillery. Very truly yours, DvuDLeEyY H. CHASE. 

Late Captain 17th U. S. Infantry. 


The ‘Excelsior Banner.” 


In the winter of 1863-4, while the Third division of 
the Seventeenth corps was stationed at Vicksburg, 
Miss. (except the First brigade, then at Big Black 
River, twelve miies east of Vicksburg), General M. D. 
Leggett, who had succeeded General Logan in com- 
mand of the division, ‘‘ desiring to bring the troops 
of his command to the highest possible condition of 
drill and discipline,” caused a beautiful blue silken 
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banner to be made, designated the ‘* Excelsior Ban- 
ner,’’ for presentation to the regiment which in ‘ bat- 
talion drill, soldierly appearance, condition of camps, 
and all those qualities which characterize the efficient 
soldierly, and model regiment, should present the 
best claim to the title of Excelsior Regiment of the 
Third division.” 

After a trial characterized by great harmony on the 
part of the thirteen regiments engaged, and ending 
in a very spirited drill, the prize was awarded to the 
One Hundred and Twenty-fourth Regiment Hlinois 
infantry, of the First brigade, by the unanimous de- 
cision of the judges, and was received by Colonel 
John H. Howe from the hands of General McPherson, 
at that time the commander and idol of the Seven- 
teenth corps. 

The conditions under which this banner was pre- 
sented required the regiment holding it to defend its 
against a challenge from any regiment in the division 
atany time. Forfeiture in case of conduct unbecom- 
ing soldiers, and on condition that it should be kept 
in the division. 

When the veterans were organized for the Atlanta 
campaign, the One Hundred and Twenty-fourth reg- 
iment was left at Vicksburg, and with unfeigned sad- 
ness we saw the gallant boys who had been our com- 
rades through all the varied scenes of war depart for 
other fields of honor and usefulness, and, by authority 
of the last-named condition referred to above, take 
with them the “ Excelsior Banner”’ we had defended 
and cherished, and which we could not be deprived 
of in any other way. 

I understand that the “ Excelsior Banner,’ with 
every thing else in General Leggett’s tent, was cap- 
tured by the enemy at some place on the Atlanta 
campaign. If this article is read by any one who is 
able to furnish any information respecting the fate of 
of this trophy, I hope he will have the information 
inserted in the SoUTHERN Brvovac; it would afford 
very interesting reading to many survivors of Logan’s 
old division, and might be the means of locating and 
restoring to its proper place the blue banner of supe- 
riority, an event long hoped for. The banner was 
inscribed, “ Third: Division, Seventeenth Corps. Ex- 
celsior,’’ in silver letters. C. E. Bassett. 

AUSTIN, ILL. 124th Illinois Regiment. 


The Battle of Gettysburg. 


The first copy of THE SOUTHERN Brvov ac was placed 
in my hands to-night. I becameso much interested in 
the contents that I sat alone in my office till midnight 
to finish the entire book. And I drop this note to say 
that the only criticism I, as an old Union soldier 
(and an officer), as well as a Republican voter for 
twenty-four years, can find at this time is in regard 
to the last paragraph of the very good article on the 
“Third Day at Gettysburg,’’ wherein the writer 
spoils a well-written and, I judge, a truthful account 
of his observations from the Southern side of that 
great battle, by a comparison of the relative forces 
of Meade’s and Lee's armies, as ‘‘ extracted from the 
records,’ and the unjust comment or inference that 
the battle was fought on the basis of two to one, ete. 

Now, sir, itis not a fair summary for the writer to 
make to his article. It isnot assumed, we hope, that 
at any time during the three days—that during any 
actual conflict the forces actually engaged were two 


to one. It is probably true, that during the first day 
General Reynolds with part of the First corps alone 
met and held in check almost the entire left wing of 
the Confederate army until the German corps, the 
Eleventh, gave way on our right. 

I was one of the Yankees that skeddadled through 
the town of Gettysburg that July afternoon, and we 
all knew we were driven back because of superior 
force; and the facts are not denied, that two thirds of 
Meade’s army were at that time sixteen miles away. 
General Lee was on hand that afternoon, but Meade 
did not come up until 1 A. M., on the 2d, and most of 
his foree was still far in the rear. 

The second day will admit of a great many explana- 
tions and “ ifs,’? we all know. General Sickles pre- 
notions brought about that fight, etc., and nearly 
brought disaster to the Union forces. 

1 admit that I am not competent to judge of the 
third day’s proceedings, because I confess that I, in- 
dividually, had been defeated, and was safely stowed 
three miles in the rear during that wonderful charge. 
But is it not an admitted fact that the charge was re- 
pulsed successfully by less guns than were engaged 
in making the assault? But why all this unjust com- 
ment in regard to the numbers engaged? We were 
told, you will remember, ‘‘one Southern man was 
equal to five Yankees.’’ 

The simple facts are: General Lee and the Confed- 
erate officials, knowing all the facts and figures, under- 
took the invasion of the North. They were defeated 
after a gallant fight, for which we all honor the South- 
ern soldier. 

What might have been, if Grant had been in com- 
mand on July 3d and 4th, or if Meade, instead of 
Hancock, had been wounded, or if—if—but why go 
into all these useless inquiries? 

The plain facts are, that Meade’s force of ninety-five 
thousand men consisted of all under his command, 
scattered throughout that entire country from Har- 
per’s Ferry to Gettysburg, and included the stragglers, 
the garrisons, ete.; while all of Lee’s force was avail- 
able and all of which was engaged. 

Yours truly, UNION OFFICER. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Western Dialect, 


In your February issue, in Comment and Criticism, 
is an extract from the New York Independent in rela- 
tion to the dialect peculiar to the South, and offering 
some criticisms on Professor Harrison’s paper on the 
negroisms, ete., of the South. The Independent says 
that many of these negroisms of Professor Harrison’s 
are heard among the Yankees, and, then goes on to 
say that a large proportion of those given by Professor 
Harrison, so far as it knows, are not heard at all at 
the North. and instances the following: “ Bat the 
eye,”’ “ doted,”’ “ fyce,”’ ete. In fact all that are men- 
tioned in the paragraph are heard every day in this 
part of the West; I have also heard them used in 
Indiana, Illinois, and many other parts of the West. 
It seems, however, that some expressions are the 
result of importation during and since the civil war. 
We concur in the opinion that it is quite time meas- 
ures were taken to preserve not only the form but 
the very expressions themselves in some sure way; 
that they shall not pass entirely out of existence. 

Respectfully, N. V. SPEECE,M. D. 

Quincy, O., January 30, 1886. 
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THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 


HE Filson Club of Louisville, a local historical 
society, issues as its second publication, ** The 
Wilderness Road,’’* by Thomas Speed. As a contri- 
bution to pioneer history this book has peculiar 
claims to attention. 

The Wilderness Road was the line of travel followed 
by those who, abandoning their homes on the sea- 
coast, sought in the far West fresh fields and pastures 
new. The movement which led to the settlement of 
Kentucky is unique. As the writer points out, it was 
not because of religious persecution, nor for political 
purposes, nor for lust of gold, nor was it merely adven- 
turous. The attraction was the fertile lands of Ken- 
tucky. ‘A land like the land of promise lay in the 
bosom of the far West. It was rich in soil, covered 
with stately timber, and watered by sparkling rivers, 
brooks, and springs. It belonged to those who would 
go in and possess it. Nerved by a dauntless courage, 
the hunters and explorers marked the way, and their 
families became the advance guards of the forth- 
coming hosts.” 

To us to-day it will seem strange that these pioneer 
settlers followed the line from Philadelphia along 
the Atlantic coast to the South, and then turned to 
seek a path through the mountains rather than 
strike out at once for Fort Pitt and the Ohio River. 
These early immigrants chose, instead, to walk—few 
had horses except for carrying the women and their 
household goods—along the gloomy trace through 
Cumberland Gap, thus making their own path, as by 
instinct or the stars, through this as yet untrodden 
wilderness. By each ford and in each defile lay, for 
aught they knew, the jealous savage; yet, dreaded as 
they were, the early settlers preferred to meet them 
face to face on something like equal terms to being 
bushwhacked as their boat made its way down the 
unknown river. And so they made a road through 
the wilderness for the impatient thousands to follow 
after. From Philadelphia and Richmond direct lines 
eonverged at Fort Chissel, thence through Cumber- 
land Gap to Boonesboro, Crab Orchard, and the Falls 
of the Ohio. From Fort Chissel one path took a sonth- 
erly direction into Tennessee, crossing the Cumber- 
land River near where Nashville now stands. 

One reads this account of the wanderings of our 
ancestors, only a century after the events described, 
and they seem as distant as the wanderings of the 
Children of Israel. One hundred years ago and these 
men invaded and occupied the hunting-grounds of 
the savage tribes, and now through all these mountain 
passes are found the iron trails, and steam has sent 
its messengers into every defile. Now the railroad is 
the pioneer and the conqueror; it moves on in ad- 
vance of the march of civilization to make straight 
its paths. A thousand miles beyond us streams the 
ever-swelling tide of humanity. Nations have grown 
up far to the West; the Mississippi is the interior line 
of communication, and the Rockies are tunneled and 
scaled, and only the mighty ocean sets the limit to 
this advance. It is a wonderful story of an almost 
peaceful conquest, the story of the triumph of the 
powers of light over the powers of darkness. 

Historians will fix on this movement as marking 


*The Wilderness Road. By Thomas Speed. Filson 
Club Publication, Number Two. John P. Morton & 
Co., Printers. Price, $1.50. 
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an epoch as does the landing of the Pilgrims. In 
the words of Mr. Speed, ‘‘ It suddenly established the 
power of the white man in the Western country. It 
pierced and broke the center of the barriers which 
had barred the West against occupation. It divided 
the Indians North from those in the South. It oper- 
ated as a flank movement upon the powerful tribes 
which occupied the choicest parts of New York and 
Pennsylvania, and caused them to give way before 
the advance of civilization. It made the vast terri- 
tory of the Northwest, tien including Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, vulnerable to settlement. It opened the 
way to Tennessee and Alabama, and so crowded the 
Cherokee Indians in the mountain fastnesses of 
Northern Georgia that they eventually accepted re- 
moval beyond the Mississippi. 

“Therefore it is not the Kentucky people alone 
who have reason to study with grateful interest the 
history of the Wilderness Road. The direct benefit 
of the movement which marked out the wilderness 
trace and trod it into a road did not stop at Boones- 
boro or the Falls of the Ohio; it extended northward, 
southward, westward. It sent its reflex influence 
back to the sea-coast States, and led them all forward 
to possess the great empire of the West.” 

And beyond the sea itself, into the crowded cities 
of Europe, into its hovels, and among its barren and 
hungry hills, moved by this mighty influence, mill- 
ions have crossed the Atlantic in search of bread, 
outnumbering the populgtion of England a hundred 
years ago. What mighty forces Boone put in motion 
as, With only his rifle, he ‘‘ left his peaceful habitation 
on the Yadkin to explore the country of Kentucky.” 
He reached the borders of the bluegrass, and re- 
turned to his family with the determination to bring 
them as soon as possible to live in Kentucky, ‘ which, 
I esteemed,’’ he says, ‘‘a second paradise.”’ 


INORITY representation, as a principle in poli- 
ties, has been frequently urged with earnest- 
ness and with justice. The only answer to argu- 
ments advanced in behalf of this measure is, that it 
is somewhat complicated, and would be very difficult 
of application in the broad field of National polities. 
The abuses of the rights of the minority, great as 
they are in political matters, are just as serious in 
corporate institutions. There is growing up in the 
popular mind a strong feeling of antagonism to all 
organized capital. Public agitation, to some extent, 
overlooks the fact that the corporate body is, as a 
rule, composed of many men, that it is in fact one 
form of co-operation; that, under the laws which 
give existence to corporations, men of small means 
may combine, and with their aggregate capital be 
able to meet competition with men of wealth in a 
manner that would be utterly impossible to them 
single-handed. This is the true theory upon which 
the organization of corporations is to be defended. 
Laws, properly guarded, would make this legalized 
co-operation the counteracting element which would 
limit the evil influences of the accumulation of 
wealth from generation to generation in one family. 
Unfortunately, the laws relating to these institu- 
tions are neither well guarded or properly conceived. 
We have carried into the management of our com- 
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mercial institutions the majority tyranny, which, 
under the pretense of liberty, takes from the minor- 
ity all control of their property. We have to learn 
in commercial, as well as in political matters, that 
minorities have rights which majorities must respect. 

The law confers special powers and valuable priv- 
ileges upon this aggregated capital, and a corporation 
can do many things; this is, the majority as a corpor- 
ation. The result is that the rights of the minority 
stockholders are almost invariably ignored. A few 
men secure control of the majority of the stock ; they 
manage the institution in accordance with their own 
purposes, having no regard whatever for the position 
or welfare of the unfortunate minority stockholders. 
“Securing control’? generally means the purchase of 
a small majority of stock, and is followed by a policy 
utterly destructive of the cause of the minority. 
They have no representation, no power of protest, 
and only limited means of preventing any action 
upon which the majority stockholders have deter- 
mined, though this majority in fact may be one 
man. 

It can, we believe, be demonstrated that most of 
the evils that have arisen during the development of 
our system of railroads may be traced to this source. 
A proper representation of the minority claims in 
the Board of Directory would prevent many of the 
abuses which now go unchecked. The manipulation 
of stocks in Wall Street, the issuance of bonds to an 
enormous extent, the sacrifice of these securities, the 
bartering away of valuable corporate rights for per- 
sonal consideration, might well be prevented. The 
influence of a minority directory means opposition, 
exposure, and in most instances defeat of all who are 
attempting to use the property of others for their 
own benefit. 

True as we believe these facts to be in connection 
with railroads, they are equally true in connection 
with all other corporations. The value of the idea 
of an incorporated body in the industrial history of 
the world has been scarcely second, indeed, to the 
application of steam to machinery, and yet the 
abuses, too, have been serious and inexcusable. No 
reform in commercial affairs would do greater good 
than one which would secure incorporated bodies a 
proper representation of the minority element. It 
would destroy the power of speculative schemers, 
limit the power of conspirators, give greater confi- 
dence to all such enterprises, and greater security to 
all money so invested. It would restore popular 
faith, and make men appreciate better than they now 
do the value to them of legal co-operation. 


HE “Life and Campaigns of General J. E. B. 
Stuart.’’ commander of the cavalry of the Army 

of Northern Virginia, by Major H. B. McClellan, his 
aide-de-camp, is a book well worthy careful perusal. 
We have seen no record of service in either army 
which is clearer and more thoroughly intelligible. 
The average reader may. perhaps, desire that some- 
thing more of personal interest had been infused into 
the story. He may feel the lack of incident or delin- 
eation serving to illustrate more pointedly the indi- 
vidual characteristics of Stuart; but, as a military 
narrative, a terse, lucid, graphic recital of the events 
of the great cavalry leader’s career, and of the impor- 
tant strategic combinations which he was constantly 
engaged in making, when part of General Lee's plans, 
or seeking to discover and thwart, if projected by the 
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commanders of the Army of the Potomac, it is of un- 
questioned historic value, and unusually attractive 
to the military student. 

No one can read this book and not be convinced 
that it tells for the first time just what Stuart’s work 
was. Much has, of course, been written about his 
campaigns. They were too inseparably identified, as 
we have said, with the ‘great war,’’ waged for four 
years in Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, not 
to have been largely mentioned by writers upon both 
sides, who have undertaken to relate how Lee 
guarded Richmond, and in the prosecution of his 
offenso-defensive policy, time and again, forced his 
enemy to confront his legions upon Northern soil. 
But until Major McClellan’s admirable narrative ap- 
peared, it was impossible to acquire other than frag- 
mentary information, and a very imperfect under- 
standing of the part taken by the cavalry of the 
Army of Northern Virginia in the grand total of 
strategy and battle. He has furnished, as it were, a 
monogram of this service. He has given it not only 
in detail, but with clear and systematic explanation 
of how it was intended to affect and aid the general 
design, with which Lee wielded his well-nigh invin- 
cible host. 

It would be difficult, and is, indeed, almost unfair 
to the book itself, to designate particular chapters as 
excelling in the characteristics mentioned. Never- 
theless we would advise the reader, who wishes a cor- 
rect idea of Stuart’s objects, as well as of his meth- 
ods, to read the accounts of the “‘ Chickahominy ” and 
“Chambersburg raids,’ that of the cavalry opera- 
tions just preceding Chancellorsville, and every thing 
which Major McClellan has written concerning Stu- 
art’s movements, from the inauguration to the close 
of the campaign of Gettysburg. 


HE criticism of what is known in literature as 

Southern dialect overlooks certain peculiarities 

of life in the South prior to 1860, a knowledge of 

which is essential to any proper appreciation of the 

points involved in the construction as well as in the 
dissection of Southern dialect. 

The clearest statement of the distinction to be ob- 
served in the discussion of this topic was contained 
in the article which appeared in the Brvovac for 
November, written by Dr. Charles Foster Smith, of 
Vanderbilt University. Dr. Smith called attention, 
first, to certain words or forms derived from old Eng- 
lish or provincial English authority, which elsewhere 
have become obsolete. Next he made a division com- 
prising words and phrases used to some extent by the 
educated, and confined to the South. His third divis- 
ion included peculiarities of pronunciation more or 
less general in the South; fourth, Virginia peculiari- 
ties, and fifth, the phrases current on the sea-board 
of South Carolina. These relate to the peculiarities 
of speech of the better classes. These distinctions are 
excellent and should always be observed, but there 
are others which are much more minute. 

As the peculiarities of educated speech differ in 
South Carolina from those in Virginia or Kentucky, so 
do we find differences as great, or almost as destruec- 
tive to philological theories, existing in the other 
classes, notably among the negroes. In order to illus- 
trate this the reader has only to compare the language 
used in Mr. Pendleton’s story, *‘ Black Dan,” in the 
Brvovac for February, with that of Mrs. Floyd in 
“Uncle Adam’s Funeral Feast,’’ in this number. 
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That writers will make occasional slips, however care- 
ful they may be, is unavoidable, but each of these 
writers uses a dialect with which each is entirely 
familiar, and the result is a very marked difference. 

This is to be accounted for by the fact that there 
grew up among the negroes of each neighborhood 
certain phrases and words which did not travel be- 
yond the very narrow confines of personal inter- 
course. Indeed these phrases and habits of speech 
and thought were often limited to one plantation, 
and men with habits of careful observation could tell 
from a moment’s conversation with a negro to what 
plantation he belonged. 

When we say that any one is an accurate writer of 
negro dialect, the limitations should be implied ; the 
standard accuracy varies, and the language current 
among the negroes of the sea-board is in many points 


distinct from that of the interior, and while one writer 
will use words and mutilation of words which are 
entirely foreign to another, they are yet the very 
phrases current two or three hundred miles away. 
But this tolerance of difference may be stretched too 
far, as in the case of a contributor who says he may 
have departed sometimes in the course of history 
from the true negro dialect of Lower Virginia, but he 
trusted to the proof-reader to make the proper cor- 
rection in every case. As our proof-reader, unfortu- 
nately, was not familiar with the dialect of the negro 
in Lower Virginia, the manuscript was declined. 

In this connection the letter from a friend in the 
West, calling attention to the phrases there current 
since the war, has considerable interest, and shows 
how completely that struggle has thrown down all 
barriers, philological as well as political. 
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HE wit of the bar is not altogether a thing of the 
past, as those will know who frequent the social 
gatherings of the lawyers. Some two years ago the 
bar of Kentucky met in Louisville, and, as a matter 
of course, there was an elaborate dinner with the 
usual accompaniments. Among the speakers was 
Mr. Byron Bacon, of the Louisviile bar, who assumed 
the arduous task of instructing his brethren ‘‘ How 
to explain to your clignt why you lost his case.” The 
address appeared at the time in the daily press, but 
marred by a number of typographical and philologi- 
eal errors inseparable from rapid reporting. As a 
further concession to his unfortuuate brethren, Mr. 
Bacon consented to furnish for publication in the 
SoUTHERN Brvovac a correct version of that address, 
which the reader will admit loses none of its flavor 
with time: 

I deprecate any thought that I respond because, 
from a more extended experience than my legal 
brethren, I bring to the solution of this question the 
exhaustive learning and skill of the specialist. The 
characteristic modesty of our profession forbids that I 
should arrogate to myself to instruct the eminent law- 
yers around me, wherein they doubtless have attained 
that perfection which only long practice can give. 

I assume, therefore, that the subject was proposed 
for the edification of novitiates—those “ young gen- 
tlemen” to whom Blackstone so often and so feel- 
ingly alludes, who, after a long and laborious course 
of study, have been found, upon an examination by 
the sages of the law, not to have “ fought a duel with 
deadly weapons since the adoption of the present 
Constitution,” and have been admitted to our ranks.* 
To them, then, I shall offer briefly some suggestions 
upon this point, hoping that they may not find 
them of practical value upon the termination of 
their first case. 

The question, as framed, is not unlike that with 
which Charles II long puzzled the Royal Society. He 
demanded the cause of certain phenomena, the ex- 


* Before admission to the practice of law in Ken- 
tucky. the applicant is required to make oath that, 
since the adoption of the present Constitution of that 
State. he, being a citizen thereof, has not fought @ 
= with deadly weapons with another citizen of the 

tate. 


istence of which he falsely assumed. The answer 
was simply the denial of the existence of the phe- 
nomena. What lawyer ever attempted to explain the 
loss of a case upon the hypothesis that he had lost it? 
That a lawyer can not lose a case is as well estab- 
lished a maxim as that ‘‘ the king can do no wrong,” 
or, that “‘the tenant can not deny his landlord’s 
title.’”’ Eliminate this error and our question is of 
easy solution. . 

Coke tells us that law is the “ perfection of human 
reason ;’’ Burke, that it is “‘the pride of the human 
intellect ;’’ ‘‘ the collected reason of ages, combining 
the principles of eternal justice with the infinite 
variety of human concerns;”’ ‘“‘the most excellent, 
yea, the exactest of the sciences ;’’ and the eloquent 
Hooker, that ‘‘ her seat is the bosom of God, her voice 
the harmony of the spheres; all things in Heaven 
and on Earth do her homage—the least as feeling her 
care, the greatest as not exempt from her power.” 
But we know that, if it be the purest of reason, the 
exactest of the sciences, its administration is not 
always intrusted to the severest of logicians or the 
exactest of scientists. We know that the great, the 
crowning glory of ‘our noble English common law” 
is its uncertainty, and therein lies the emolument 
and pleasurable excitement of its practice. 

If, oblivious of this, you shall have assured your cli- 
ent of success in the simplest case, the hour of his dis- 
appointment will be that of your tribulation, and pro- 
fessional experience can extend to you no solace or aid. 

But your client’s cause has resulted unfavorably. 
You, of course, are never to blame; the fault is that of 
the judge, the jury, or your client himself, and it 
may be of all three. It becomes your duty to divert 
the tide of his wrath into those channels where it 
can do the least possible harm. If he be a crank and 
shoots the judge or cripples a juror, they fall as 
blessed martyrs, and their places and their mantles 
are easily filled; but not so readily your place or 
your mantle. As one of America’s sweetest poets, 
M.D....,¢ has expressed it in a touch- 


+A member of the Kentucky bar, who. unlike Sir 
William Blackstone, did not forsake the muses when 
he espoused the profession of which he is a distin- 
guished ornament. 
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ing tribute to our professional and social worth, un- 
equaled for delicacy of sentiment, boldness of im- 
agery, and beauty of diction in the whole range of 
Euglish poetry : 


“Judges and juries may flourish or may fade, 
A vote can make them as a vote has made; 
But the bold barrister, a country’s pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied.’’* 


The selection then of a target for your client (I use 
the word ‘target’? metaphorically) must rest upon 
the peculiar facts and circumstances of the case and 
the ‘sound discretion,” as the venerated Story has 
it, of the counsel. But avoid, if possible, imputing 
the blame to your client, for although this has been 
attended with very happy results, yet his mood at 
such times is apt to be homicidal, and, moreover, 
you should bear in mind that there your aim is to 
conciliate. 

“Who wrote that note?’ demanded an Indiana 
lawyer who, under the old system of procedure, had 
declared in covenant as on a writing obligatory, and 
gone out of court on a variance. 

“T got Squire Brown to write it,’’ answered his 
sorely-perplexed and discomfited client. 

“T thought so,’’ sneered the learned counsel. 
“Didn't you know that no d—— magistrate could 
write a promissory note that would fit a declara- 
tion?” 

First, as to the jury. Upon this head I need not en- 
large, only remind you that you are not held by the 
profession as committed or estopped by any eulo- 
gium, however glowing. which you may have pro- 
nounced during the progress of the trial on their 
intelligence or integrity. It is only in the capacity 
of a scape-goat that the American juror attains the 
full measure of his utility, and as such he will ever 
be regarded by our profession with gratitude not un- 
mingled with aflection. 

But it is to the judge that we turn in this extrem- 
ity with unwavering confidence. The serenity and 
grandmotherly benignity enthroned upon his visage 
is to the layman that placidity of surface which indi- 
cates fathomless depths of legal lore; to the lawyer it 
bespeaks the phlegmatic temperament of one whose 
mission is to bear unmurmuringly the burdens of 
others. 

It comes upon you like a revelation, that your 
weeks of study, your elaborate preparation, your 
voluminous brief, are all for naught; that the impet- 
uous torrent of your eloquence has dashed itself 
against his skull, only to envelope it in fog and mist, 
and more “in sorrow than in anger’ you confess 
that the presumption that every man knows the law 
can not be indulged in his favor. Even your lumin- 
ous exposition has failed to enlighten him. 

You need not spare him. He thrives on abuse. 


*A passage in The Traveler forcibly reminds us of 
these lines, yet we should be slow to charge the au- 
thor of the Vicar of Wukefield, and The Deseried Village 
with plagiarism. 


Year in and year out he bears the anathemas of dis- 
appointed lawyers and litigants with the stolid in- 
difference of Sancho Panza’s ass in the valley of the 
pack-staves, or beneath the missiles of the galley- 
slaves, and society comes finally to regard him pretty 
much as did Sancho his ass. It berates him, over- 
tasks him, half starves him, and loves him. 

But, seriously considered, our question is only a 
long-standing and harmless jest of the bar, meaning- 
less in actual practice. 

The lawyer is untiring in his client’s behalf, and 
the client knows, be the result what it may, that he 
has had the fuil measure of his lawyer’s industry, 
zeal, and ability, and requires no explanation. 

Lord Erskine said, that in his maiden speech “ he 
felt his children tugging at his gown an@ heard them 
ery, ‘ Now, father, is the time for bread.’”? The Brit- 
ish bar applauded the sentiment. The American 
lawyer throughout the case feels his client tugging 
at his gown, and if unsuccessful is sustained by the 
consciousness that he has done his whole duty as 
God has given him tosee and perform it; and, should 
he want further consolation, he can open that oldest 
of all the books of the law and there read these words, 
which may sooth his wounded spirit, and possibly 
best answer the question of to-night: 

“T returned and saw under the sun that the race is 
not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither 
yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of under- 
standing, nor yet favor to men of skill, but time and 
chance bappeneth to them all.’ 


MISCHIEF, 


’Twas on a sultry summer’s day, 
Ere setting Sol had fairly fled, 
Two girls went out, with laughter gay, 
To catch a breath of air, they said: 
But—mnight I venture to surmise— 
To tell their dreams ’neath twilight skies. 


And, as they went, emotions new 
Came to each bosom clustering; - 
The sky took on a rosy hue, 
The earth a fresher coloring; 
And Cupid (hidden from their view) 
Shook perfumes from his folding wing. 


But, see! one archer takes his post 
Behind a rose-bush on the lawn; 
His bow he bends, and from a host 
Of arrows two are slowly drawn; 
He writes a name on either dart, 
That name the same for either heart. 


And now they wander back confused, 
Their frolic wounds begin to smart, 
And (confidence henceforth refused) 
Each seeks a resting place apart. 
Ah! cruel Cupid! fly away! 
You've wrought sufficient harm to-day. 
Nemo. 
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